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Forming the perfect team... Rafael Mendez 
and his Olds...a great vistoso and an equally 
great trumpet. Perfection is the reliable teammate of 

musicians who play Olds or Olds Ambassador instru- 


ments— powerful, versatile and consistently dependable. 


F. E. Olds & Son, Los Angeles, Calif. | 
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Noblet brings you 
a new standard of clarinet 


performance...anew 











concept of clarinet value 


The 1953 Noblets present one of the most significant 
advances in clarinet history. Now every clarinetist can 
afford the thrill of playing an artist-calibre 
instrument—with brilliant new mechanical features, 
superb tone and the utmost accuracy of scale. 

The opportunity to improve your own playing, and that 
of your band, are virtually limitless! 


The secret lies in Noblet’s own precision methods 

and vast technical resources—over 200 years 
experience, plus the largest and most modern woodwind 
factories in the world. Test the new Noblets against 
most any of the costlier makes. Today more than ever 


before, Noblets are the outstanding woodwind value! 


la 
Noblet 
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G. LEBLANC COMPANY — 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 

el a- Mall ae ticlalekoiae Mel Miil-Malolel-1, boheme late! f Gentlemen: Please send full information on the new 1953 Noblet 
45: These are the patented design thrill keys } clarinets—also the name of my dealer. 
that actually jump over intervening tone holes 4 f 
Higher location of the Eb/Bb hole, ends the f/ JL!" | J |” /| (iia hin Bs SORES 2. INTE tee Spee 
alt Ye ]ala Me) Mu of?) of ol [ale PMc Lalo MM ol-(alel "1 1-0 leks Mat] of] 
seat with 90° motion, closure is positive and 
danger of squeaking all but eliminated. Jump 


Keys are butuone of several important mechani- 
cal improvements introduced for the first time 
in the 1953-Noblets. 
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BLUES, STOMPS AND RAGTIME 
Strictly from Dixie! 


FOLIO COLLECTIONS 


—— JELLY ROLL MORTON'S FOLIO 
KING PORTER STOMP, JELLY ROLL 
BLUES, SHREVEPORT STOMP, Etc. 


BLUES, MILENBERG JOYS, 


Cc tain 


WOLVERINE 


DIXIELAND NEW ORLEANS FOLIO No. 1 
BASIN STREET BLUES, DALLAS BLUES, 
STABLE BLUES, TIA JUANA, Etc. 


TIN ROOF BLUES, DOCTOR 


Contains 


JAZZ, LIVERY 


——— DIXIELAND NEW ORLEANS FOLIO No. 2 
Contains-~COPENHAGEN, DEEP HENDERSON, YOUR FEET’S TOO BIG, A GOOD 


Ce 


MAN 1S HARD TO FIND, DOWN AND OUT BLUES, Etc. 


—— DIXIELAND NEW ORLEANS FOLIO No. 3 
Contains—-ANGRY, CASA LOMA STOMP, | AIN‘T GOT NOBODY, DIPPERMOUTH 


BLUES, SUGAR FOOT STOMP, HIGH SOCIETY, Etc. 


—— THE RAGTIME FOLIO 
Contains—MAPLE LEAF RAG, FROG LEGS RAG, CLIMAX RAG, THE CASCADES, 


CATARACT, CHROMATIC RAG, Etc. 





Price $1.25 Each 











AUTHENTIC ARRANGEMENTS FOR DIXIELAND 
ORCHESTRA by BILL HOWARD 
Instrumentation—Piano, B-flat Clarinet, B-flat Trumpet, B-flat Tenor Sax, 
Trombone, Guitar, Bass and Drums. 

MAPLE LEAF RAG 

MILENBERG JOYS 
NOBODY’S SWEETHEART 
ORY’S CREOLE TROMBONE 


AFTER YOU'VE GONE 


a — 





ANGRY 








BASIN STREET BLUES 





BUGLE CALL RAG 





SAN 
SUGAR FOOT STOMP 





COPENHAGEN 





FAREWELL BLUES 
HIGH SOCIETY 


—— TIN ROOF BLUES 
—— WEARY BLUES 


— |! AIN’T GOT NOBODY 
—- MAHOGANY HALL STOMP —- WOLVERINE BLUES 


—— WHEN THE SAINTS GO MARCHING IN 





Price $1.00 Each 










BIG books for SMALL COMBOS 
Arranged by JOHNNY WARRINGTON 











THE POLKA PARADE BIG TEN COLLEGE SONGS 


PAPA WON’T YOU DANCE 
WITH ME, CHARLIE WAS A BOXER, 
HOOP-DE-DOO, STRIP POLKA, Etc. 


om § aC 





Contains 


favorites from campuses of the Big 


Ten. 
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MORRIS-MAYFAIR WALTZES 
Contains—ANNIVERSARY WALTZ, TENDERLY, 
CAROLINA MOON, WHEN YOUR HAIR HAS 
TURNED TO SILVER, and others including four 


famous Viennese waltzes. 


__—b __ Bb ‘. 









Price Each Book $1.00 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
549 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








Enclosed is $ Please rush the items checked above. 
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. CHECK, CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 





THIS IS YOUR ORDER BLANK 








Smart combo arrangements of popular 
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VIBRAT GH 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


REEDS 


For SAXOPHONE 
and CLARINET 







ee Professionals 
demand the BEST. 
VIBRATORS are 
made for 
Professionals. 
e* « @ 








Made in France of 













































































































most expensive . 
French Cane. 
eee 
\ | ASK YOUR DEALER ti 
on H. Chiron Co., Inc. te 
1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. ‘ Ss 
P 
PERE ROP NTS hi 
Pi 
Finest Quality Hard Rubber el 
Most careful workmanship. Be 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings _ 
and chambers, add up to Cr 
| THE WORLDS FINEST ™ 
de! 
] 
tar 
Fo 
I 
Pre 
Eig 
I 
Po! 
BROS. I 
Ask your dealer to suow Sec 
you these fine mouthpieces Ves 
for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 
BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 
L 
Te ESA PEST ET, Sec! 
PIANO TUNING PAYS ~ 
Li 
Learn this Independent Profession ored 
AT HOME 3652 
9-50) 
Le 
Seer 
Fou 
Wat 
Lo 
Pres 
Our patented: TONOMETER with BEAT First 
GAUGE sis a scientific * téaching-tuning Lo 
instrument that simplifies léarning and retary 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- High 
édge of .music Action Model and tools 5S 
furnished: Diploma granted. yreat Lo 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- dent, 
ITABLE and 188.003 :40)''20) 08) field. S. E. 





PIONEER SCHOOL—-52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
11 Bryant Bidg., Washington 16, D. C. 


















FOR SALE — GENUINE 
ANDREAS GUARNERIUS VIOLIN, 1700 
VERY GOOD CONDITION 
Will ship to responsible party upon 
reference to your local bank. Write to: 
FRANK H. GELHAUSEN 
Box 278 - - + Antigo, Wisconsin 
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Official Business compiled to date 





AMALGAMATION 


Local 804, Fort Wayne, 
(colored) has amalgamated 
Local 58, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Indiana 
with 





FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Playhouse and Mr. Marion (Mike) 
Manzello, Kansas City, Mo., is de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Local 
Kansas City, Mo. 


627, 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 


Northwest Conference of Musi- 
cians—President, Howard Rich, 359 
S. W. Morrison St., Portland 4, Ore. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 28, Leadville, Colo.—Secre- 
tary, Alvin Webb, 132 E. Tenth St. 

Local 76, Seattle, Wash.—Secre- 
tary, Ed. J. Carey, 309 Cedar St., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


Local 256, Birmingham, Ala.— 
President, Ted Brooks, 509 Brook- 
haven Ave., Birmingham 11, Ala. 
Phone: 6-4850. 


Local 305, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


—Secretary, Ross E. Sears, P. O. 
Box 29. Phone: 3088. 

Local 308, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
—Temporary Secretary, Virginia 


Cushman, 1320 Panchita Place. 

Local 457, Attleboro, Mass.—Presi- 
dent, Hyman Fine, Smith St. 

Local 551, Muscatine, lowa—Presi- 
dent, Al. Bair, Letts, Iowa. 

Local 605, Sunbury, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Edward J. McCormick, 310 S. 
Fourth St. 

Local 650, Anchorage, Alaska— 
President, Randolph A. Ball, 811 
Eighth Ave. Phone: 34824 

Local 655, Miami, Fla.—Secretary, 
Porter Thomas, 542 N. Miami Ave. 

Local 761, Williamsport, Pa.— 
Secretary, Marian Berdan, 1812 
Vesta St. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 225, 
Secretary, Charles A. Best, 
Fourth St. 


Local 242, Youngstown, Ohio (col- 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho— 
1502 N. 





ored)—President, Henry Williams, 
3652 Lanterman’ Road. Phone: 
9-5019. 


Local 285, New London, Conn.— 
Secretary, Mrs. Florence Tibbals, 
Fourth Ave., Riverside Beach, 
Waterford, Conn. 

Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash.— 
President, Carl B. Brittain, 7% S. 
First St. 


Local 538, Baton Rouge, La.—Sec- 
retary, W. T. Crews, 3056 Scenic 
Highway. 


Local 656, Minot, N. D.—Presi- 
dent, Selmer Larson, 528 12th St., 
S. E. Phone: 29-108. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, either 


» Severally or jointly: 


Casino, and A. R. D. Thompson, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., $213.00. 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, and 
Roger Rogers, President, and Frank 
McDowell, Treasurer, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $400.00. 


1952 


JUNE, 


Brad’s Cafe, Santa Monica, Calif., 


$20.00. 


Bill and Harry’s Cabaret, and G. 
W. (Bill) Prince, Augusta, Georgia, 


$655.96. 
Hymie 

$104.50. 
Jimmy Daniels, Chicago, 

$1,200.00. 
Flame Bar, 


Friedman, Savanah, 


Paul, Minn., $300.00. 

Joe Franklin, New York, N. Y., 
$250.00. 

Herbert C. Kenny, New York, New 
York, $75.00. 

Eagles Club, Sandusky, Ohio, 
$13 35.00. 

Temple Theatre, and Carl E. 


Temple, Lewistown, Pa., $500.00. 

Clear Pool Night Club, and Tom 
Kearney, Manager, Memphis, Tenn., 
$95.00. 

Royal Palms Ballroom, 
Pilz, Beloit, Wis., $140.00. 

Palomar Supper Club, and Sandy 
DeSantis, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
$3,000.00. 

Peter Habler, Toronto, Ont., Can., 
$229.76. 


and C. H. 


Michel LeRoy, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, $40.00. 

Judith Enterprises, and G. W. 
Haddad, Regina, Sask., Canada, 
$2,000.00. 


? 
Charles Coulombe, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, no amount given. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Ted Towner, member of Local 47, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Anyone having information as to 
the whereabouts of the above is 
requested to advise Secretary Leo 
Cluesmann, 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—William 
A. Hochhein, Walter B. Page, Ed- 
ward Culver, Frederick T. Strachan. 

Chicago, Ill., Locai 10—Peter A. 
Cavallo, Anthony Vander Voort, 
Ione O’Donnell, Elmo Mack, Wm. 
J. Walsh, 1st, Ludwig Corell. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—James A. 
Allen, Hiram H. Gilbo, Abe L. 
Jacobson, Jacob F. Koits, Leon A. 
Woodruff. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Louis 
Paige, Sal Mazzei. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Fred 
Bernhardt, Sr. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
James V. Ayres, Angelo DeMichele, 
Richard C. Estep, Robert Byrd, I. 
Crosby Curtis, Charles W. Merrill, 
Giuseppe Rucci, Joseph B. Ruhland, 
Umberto Sistarelli, Alois L. Gard- 
ner, Charley E. Tatspaugh, Leonard 
J. Walker, George E. Thomae. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Uldene 
O’Shea. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Leo 
Burton. 

Meriden, Conn., Local 55—Edward 
Culver, Alvin Bruenn. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 
406—Corone Greaves-Snow, Richard 
H. McKeown. 


Miami, Fla., Local 655—Stephen 
Fuzy, David Bolster. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Ray 
Hartman. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375— 
Norman W. Hubbard. 
St. Catharine, Ontario, Canada, 


Ga., 
Illinois, 


and Harry Greene, St. 











ALL OF ME 

VLL GET BY 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS 
i'M CONFESSIN’ 


JOHNNY WARRINGTON, 


Scores Algain Kew 


BOURNE COMBO-ORKS 


For C-Bb-Eb Instruments 


YES SIR, THAT'S MY BABY 
— LETTERS IN THE 


ND 
BACK IN —— OWN 


BYE BYE BLUES BACK YA BIN’ ALONG 
OH, HOW I MISS YOU CECILIA MOON OVER MIAMI 
TONIGHT GIMME A LITTLE em ME AND MY SHADOW 
TONY’S WIFE WILL = HUH THEM THERE EYES 
| VD CLIMB THE HIGHEST YEARNIN CARELESS 
MOUNTAIN SAN ANTONIO ROSE 1 NEVER KNEW 


Price, $1.00 each book 


ARE — LONESOME 


TONIG 
WHEN THE RED RED ROBIN 
COMES BOB, BOB, BOB- 
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| ALL OF ME 

LL GET BY 

BYE BYE BLUES 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS 

I'M CONFESSIN’ 

GIMME A LITTLE KISS, 
WILL YA, HUH? 

CARELESS 

CECILIA 


BIN’ ALO 


Send the following: 


ew Instrumental Folios 


sONG GEMS OF YESTERDAY 


For Bb Trumpet — Bb Clarinet — Trombone — Eb Alto Sax — Bb Tenor Sax 
(with Piano accompaniment) 


WHEN THE RED R“D ROBIN 
COMES BOB, BOB, BOB- 


NG 
SOME DAY MY PRINCE 
WILL COME TON 
WHISTLE WHILE YOU 
WORK 


CHARLIE, MY BOY 
LOVE LETTERS IN THE 
SAND 


Price, $1.00 each book 


BOURNE, INC., 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York 





ME AND MY SHADOW 
YEARNING 

YES SIR, THAT’S MY BABY 
OH, HOW I MISS YOU 


IGHT 
VD a. - HIGHEST 
MOUN 
THEM THERE. EYES 
THAT OLD GANG OF MINE 





COMBO ORKS- ........ C Book _........ Bb Book _......... Eb Book 
INSTRUMENTAL FOLIOS— ........ Bb Trumpet _......... Bb Clarinet —.....0. Trombone 
pawn: Eb Sax __.........Bb Sax 
NAME 
ADDRESS CITY ZONE........ BET icsssssssssccevens 


























FOR EASIER 
VALVE ACTION... 


HOLTON 


Neu Formula 
INSTRUMENT OIL 


“New Formula” offers: 
greater adherence — faster 
spreading — improved clean- 
ing action — longer-lasting 
“body’"’— uniform consis- 
tency “non-drying’— 
reduces friction. 

At your Holton Dealer. 
With Handy Swab (25c) or 
Oil Resistant Dropper (30c). 


BUY IT AT 













MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





St. Paul, Minn., 
Howard Clark. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Bruno R. Wolf, Charles F. Kelley, 
Fred Barthelemus, Melvin R. Fuller, 


Mrs. Murna DeWolfe, Archie D. 
Johnson. : 
Sacramento, Calif., Local 12— 


Gus Thomas. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—J. W. Ashworth, George Sauve, 





Local 299—Joseph Fairchild. 


George Stroud. 








Local 30—Earl 





MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, efc., with 
Originai Keys & Starting Notes + Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 
*& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’, 
*& "Song Hits through the Years" Pao The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 

COPY TODAY $1.00 

50c Edition Also Available 


RAY DE VITA 
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Brooklyr 





Excellent Condition — Used 
C Buescher SOUSAPHONE—Four Valves 
C Bach Valve TRUMPET—for Symphony 
Eb SARRUSAPHONE and Case — Conn 
¥% BROWN & BOCKWELL HARP 


Will consider selling separately. 





Vv. RCON 
5 Saratoga Street, Oceanside, New York 
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SWITCH TO 
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FOR BLAZING TONAL BRILLIANCE 
FOR A NEW HIGH IN RANGE 
FOR ULTRA RAPID VALVE ACTION 







to bring out the best in your playing! 






Immediate response . . . eager 
response . . . to even your 
slightest breath—that’s what 
you get with a Selmer (Paris) 
Trumpet. Blazing tonal 
brilliance—fresh, resonant, 
sparkling—that’s what you ge’ 
with a Selmer. Action... 
light, fast valve action for new 
flexibility and playing ease 
that’s what you get with 

a Selmer. 



























































Test it—play it—decide to 
your own satisfaction. Visit 
your Selmer dealer today, 
discover how much better you 
ELKHART, INDIANA play with a Selmer. Write 
Dept. B-61 for free book!et. 
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ROY STEVENS—leads NICK BUONO—featured RAY LINN—West coast star CLARK TERRY—Stellar DOM GERACI—Hear him VIC HYDE—“‘The 
his own band with his trumpet artist with Harry with Frank DeVol orchestra first trumpet with play his Selmer from NBC Ambidextrous 
Selmer (Paris) Trumpet James Orchestra. Has on top Hollywood radio Count Basie and other Chicago on “Musicana”, Symphonist”, actually 
You can hear Roy and his played Selmer (Paris) programs. Has played famous bands. Plays “Design for Listening’, plays 3 trumpets, in 3-part 
Selmer on London Records Trumpet exclusively Selmer (Paris) Trumpet Selmer (Paris) Trumpet and other top programs. harmony, at once. Recently 
for six years. for 10 years. exclusively. Also can be heard on purchased four new 
records. Selmer (Paris) Trumpet 
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Salute to the Boston Symphony 


Bon voyage send-offs were given by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians to Europe-bound 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
their wives on April 28, prior to departure from 
New York and Boston for a concert tour of the 
Continent. There the famed orchestra lived 
up to its name as one of the world’s finest, by 
presenting sixteen concerts in twenty-one days 
in eleven cities, to receive the accolade from 
music lovers all over the Continent, including 
royalty and presidents. 

Because of President Petrillo’s absence from 
New York, George Gibbs, of the International 
Oflice and former president of Local 9, delivered 
the Federation president’s “good wishes” to the 
group leaving on the Ile de France, and pre- 
sented each lady with a gift from the A. F. of M. 
He was assisted by Jack Ferentz and Charles 
Butalino of the Federation headquarters staff. 

Similar gifts and refreshments from the A. F. 
of M., and President Petrillo were given a smaller 
group in the Air France lounge of the Boston 
Airport, by Bert Nickerson, president of Boston’s 
Local 9, Musicians’ Protective Association, upon 
their departure by chartered plane. 

Musical Director Charles Munch made the 
Symphony flight from Boston, while Associate 
Conductor Pierre Monteux accompanied the 
Symphony players aboard the Ile de France. 

The Boston Symphony’s first European ap- 
pearance was at the month-long International 
Arts Festival program titled “Masterpieces of the 
Twentieth Century,” sponsored by the Congress 
of Cultural Freedom, in which they played be- 
fore a capacity audience of notables, including 
President Auriol of France. 

Congress of Cultural Freedom officials were 
enthusiastic over the public response to the pro- 
gram designed to show European intellectuals 
how culture has flourished under a democracy 
during the last half-century. 





Bon voyage party is held in the Air France lounge at the Boston Airport 
for Boston Symphony Orchestra members with the compliments of the 
American Federation of Musicians and President Petrillo. 
Nickerson, President of Local 9, A. F. of M., shown in the center, con- 
veyed the greetings of President Petrillo, who could not be present, and 
delivered gifts to all the ladies from the A. F. of M. prior to their flight 


to Paris on April 28. 
JUNE, 1952 
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This is a post-convention gathering in Puerto 
Rico, symbolizing true friendship and brother- 
hood among musicians all over the country. 
From left to right: Jaime Bosch, Jr., Local 468, 
Puerto Rico; Joseph Zito, Vice-President, Local 
499, Middletown, Connecticut, and Guillermo 
Pomares, President of Local 468, Puerto Rico. 





THE FOLLOWING IS FOR THE INFOR- 
MATION OF THE OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 


The Lester Petrillo Memorial Fund, 
which was created at the last Conven- 
tion in June, 1951, has not as yet 
reached its goal of $50,000. 
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Commentator Frank Edwards 


Six million people listen to AFL-sponsored 
news commentator Frank Edwards over the 
Mutual network, according to the Nielsen rat- 
ings. And though he has been on the air on a 
nationwide hookup for only two years and a half, 
the polls by experts rate him among the top three 
—along with Ed Murrow and Lowell Thomas. 

One reason for Edwards’ remarkable vogue is 
that he gives a great deal of news that the other 
commentators skip over. You might say that for 
about half his quarter hour he begins where the 
others leave off. He covers in a lively, personal 
way Congressional and _ state legislation that 
affects the prices of items in the housewife’s 
market basket. He keeps track of moves to steal 
from the consumer—such measures as the Kerr 
natural gas bill, vetoed by President Truman, 
the gas rate frauds; efforts to turn the Tide- 
land and offshore oil back to the states—and 
hence to the big oil companies; the knifing of 
health insurance by the American Medical As- 
sociation; and a host of other issues of vital con- 
cern to Labor and the consumers. Edwards 
made clear how the Capehart amendment 
weakened price control. Manufacturers are al- 
lowed not only their increases in cost but their 
usual profit mark-up on the increase—all this 
on top of their already swollen profits. 

When it comes to labor news, Edwards handles 
it in straight factual style, giving facts and figures 
on the profits of the industry which is holding 
out against workers’ demands. He knows that 
the truth speaks louder than propagandist ad- 
vocacy. 

So far as relations with his sponsor go, Ed- 
wards has complete freedom to say what he 
wants to. According to Morris Novik, AFL 
radio consultant, no one reads his scripts before 
his broadcasts. 

If a newscaster is known by the enemies he 

(Continued on page eight) 





Boston Symphony Orchestra members, their wives and well-wishers, in 
a holiday mood aboard the Ile de France, prior to sailing for Europe 
where the Symphony gave a series of sixteen concerts. 
center, in the front row, on Assistant to the President George Gibbs’ left, 
is Pierre Monteux, who shares conducting honors with Musical Director 
Charles Munch. George Gibbs, who was formerly President of Local 9, 
Boston, did the honors for President Petrillo. 
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ELECT YOUR FRIENDS IN 1952 


LECT your friends and defeat your enemies 

is the way Sam Gompers put it. That 

political philosophy is as good today as it 
was when Gompers was elected first President 
of the AFL seventy years ago. 

There are both good and bad Democrats and 
both good and bad Republicans. There is no 
point in looking at the party label to tell which 
candidate will do the best job. You have to 
check the record of each man running and then 
vote for the one who has proved in action that 
he will protect your interest. 

Needless to Say, labor’s enemies are prepared 
to spend millions this year in confusing the issues 
and preventing the voters from comparing the 


true records. 
The Task Before Us 


That is the job of Labor's League for Political 
Education to present the record to AFL 
meinbers so they can make an intelligent choice. 
Right now, the local and state Leagues through- 


out the country are screening the various candi- 


OLD TIME 


IOLINIST DICK LONG is not yet sixty, 
Vin he has acquired, during his career, 

seventy-seven years ol steady employment. 
This Spring he celebrated his thirtieth anni- 
versary at Dayton’s Sky Room in Minneapolis 
where his trio plays for luncheon, his twenty- 
fifth anniversary at the Curtis Hotel where his 
orchestra appears at dinner time, and his fourth 
anniversary as director of the Lyceum house 
orchestra. Long does not remember the time 
when he held only one job. 

Born in Minneapolis, he started with piano 
lessons at the age of twelve, but soon after 
switched to the fiddle. By the time he was 
fifteen he was playing dance jobs while at- 
tending high school, and when he was only 
seventeen, attained full professional status in 
the Minneapolis Musicians’ Association. (Since 
1940, Dick has been a member of the Board of 
Directors of Local 73. He will be one of the 
delegates at the coming convention in Santa 
Barbara.) 

Long's working day starts at noon at Day- 


ton’s where he plays until 2 pm. From 6:15 





CORRECTION 


In our article “American Musicians at 
European Festivals,” which appeared in 
the May issue, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, appearing under the auspices of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom in 
Paris, was said to be the first American 
orchestra ever to be invited to perform at 
the Paris Opera. Actually, that distinction 
belongs to Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra which played 
at the Paris Opera on May 6, 1920. This 
beautiful landmark of Paris was erected 
during the reign of Napoleon III. 











By JAMES L. McDEVITT, Director, 


Labor’s League for Political Education. 


dates. The voting records of each incumbent 
are being studied and recommendations for en- 
dorsement being adopted. Registration drives, 
organization of precinct committees and the col- 
lection of voluntary contributions to help elect 
labor’s friends are going forward. This year, 
more than 90 per cent of the affiliated Interna- 
tional Unions are backing the LLPE fund 
raising campaign. 

Experience has taught us not to make wild 
predictions of success. There are 97 million 
potential voters of which only 8 million are 
AFL members. Obviously, labor votes are not 
the only ones that will affect the outcome 
this year. 

However, experience has taught us how much 
political action has benefited AFL members. In 
1947, we had only twenty-five friends in the 
Senate and only eighty-three of 435 in the House 


of Representatives who would vote for labor, 
Since 1938, not one liberal law was passed by 
Congress. But after the successful 1948 election, 
we had almost enough friends in Congress to 
repeal Taft-Hartley. We did have enough votes 
to pass the first social welfare legislation in a 
decade. Congress raised minimum wages to 
seventy-five cents, increased social security, 
passed the first public housing law and enacted 
the union shop for railway workers. 

Even after the 1950 election setback, we were 
short only nine seats in the Senate and thirty- 
two in the House of having a liberal Congress. 
So in this Congress, there is little chance of our 
enemies hurting us again as they did in 1947, 

There is a good chance of electing a Congress 
friendly to labor this year. Labor’s votes are 
the balance of power in many of the marginal 
seats that will decide this election. 

But win or lose, every trade unionist owes it 
to himseif to join LLPE, to register and to vote 
... and when he votes, to vote for the candidates 
who will vote for him on Capitol Hill. 





S STILL GOING STRONG 


to 8:15 p.m. he leads the band at the Curtis, 
and when there’s a show on at the Lyceum, 
he walks to the theater for an 8:30 p.m. start. 

At Dayton’s, Long plays with a trio that in- 
cludes Eddie Fortier, pianist, and William Rusi- 





Dick Long (standing), George Bina (seated) 


nak, an Eastman school graduate who plays 
the violin, sax, and clarinet. Fortier also plays 
with Long at the Curtis. In addition, there is 
Mervyn Elefson, drummer, arranger, and vibra- 
harpist, who has been with Long for twenty- 
seven years and who teaches at the MacPhail 
school; Wendell Swanson, sax, clarinet, and 
flute, who teaches at the Minneapolis School 


of Music; Don Stoyke, trumpet, who teaches in 
the public schools; Huck Holman, who alter- 
nates sax and clarinet with vocals; George Bina, 
violin, sax and clarinet; and Jess Meltzer, bass 
and celle, a former Minneapolis Symphony 
player. During showtime at the Lyceum, Long 
recruits the extra men needed for musicals, and 
within four hours or so will get up as many as 
forty numbers. 

Dick Long is not only known for his gift for 
management, but is recognized as a fine mu- 
sician. He plays strictly middle-of-the-road music, 
picking well-known tunes which will not sur- 
prise or confuse his listeners. 





‘Commentator Frank Edwards 


(Continued from page seven) 


makes, Edwards has the right ones. Senator 
Taft threatened to boycott the Mutual network 
unless something was done about Edwards. 
When asked to appear on the Mutual Reporters’ 
Roundup, he refused, so long as Edwards stayed 
on the air. Edwards and the Mutual news 
executives were able to prove, however, that 
all Edwards’ statements about Taft came direct 
from Taft’s own utterances in the Congressional 
Record. The fact Taft made confused and con- 
flicting statements was not Edwards’ doing. He 
simply practiced the art of ruinous quotation. 

Edwards has not been afraid to tackle “hot” 
subjects. He exposed Senator McCarthy’s ten- 
thousand-dollar fee from Lustron years before 
it became common talk. 

Certain it is that every member of organized 
Labor should listen to Frank Edwards’ broad- 
casts, which come over a country-wide Mutual 
hookup Monday through Friday, at 10:00 p. m. 
Eastern Daylight Time. He gives material that 
can be had no place else on the air—and news 
that will enable us to vote more wisely, and 
spend our money to better advantage. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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EDCOATS are on the march again in 

Pennsylvania with an invasion of Phila- 

delphia planned for the Fourth of July! 
The red coats of 1952 are worn by the Spring 
Garden Band of York, Pennsylvania, one of the 
largest “home-town” professional bands in the 
country. 

The band, under the direction of Martin L. 
Keller, plays a wide variety of engagements 
throughout the summer months in Pennsyl- 
yania and neighboring states, and the climax of 
the 1952 season is an invitation to present the 
evening concert at the Fourth of July celebration 
sponsored by the Evening Bulletin otf Phila- 
delphia in Fairmount Park. 

In York, the Spring Garden Band is more 
than a musical organization; it is also an in- 
stitution and the mainstay of Local 472, A. F. 
of M. The band traces its history back to the 
Spring Garden Silver Cornet band which was 
founded in 1855. The members of this early 
band volunteered as a unit during the Civil 
War, and today the band carries the emblem 
of the 87th Regiment of Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers on its drum head. 


A. F. of M. Responsible for Growth 


The band owns a $150,000 building in down- 
town York which is the official headquarters 
for Local 472 and the chief musical rehearsal 
hall in the city. The hall is air-conditioned, 
soundproofed, and equipped with a permanent 
professional recording and broadcasting unit. 
The band has accumulated a library of more 
than one thousand concert selections. The pres- 
ent playing membership is 150. This is one- 
third of the membership of Local 472. The 
growth of the band to its present stature started 
in 1908 when the band members took a bold 
step and formed Local 472. 

Member Stuart S. Heiges recalls that when 
the musicians realized that they could get two 
dollars a day playing an engagement with the 
Spring Garden Band under union contract, the 


THE SPRING GARDEN BAND 


best musicians flocked to the band. This was in 
the days when six dollars a week was an aver- 
age wage in the shops in the city. 

At the present time the relationship between 
the Local and the band is stronger than ever. 
Local President Alvah E. Shirey and all the 





Martin L. Keller, 
present Conductor, 
is also Secretary of 

Local 472. 


The late Lester K. 
Loucks, Conductor- 
Manager of the 
band for 27 years, 


other officers are members of the band. Vice- 
President Clair H. Brenner is assistant con- 
ductor. On the death of the late Conductor- 
Manager Lester K. Loucks on April 1, 1951, 
Martin L. Keller was unanimously elected as 
his successor. Mr. Keller has been Secretary 
of Local 472 for the past seventeen years. 

The band continues to build for the future 
through a scholarship fund for local students, 
and when they become sixteen and are ready 
to play engagements the band stakes them to 
their initiation fees in Local 472. 


Records for RCA-Victor 


The RCA-Victor album of “Band Marches,” 
(P-204) recorded by the band under the direc- 
tion of the late Lester K. Loucks in 1948, repre- 





sents the band’s top professional achievement. 
This four-record, eight-side album includes 
marches by Sousa, Alexander, King, J. C. Heed, 
and Roland F. Seitz, who was a native of York 
County. 

Heed’s seldom heard march “Fearless” was 
first used by the band in the parade for the 
second inaugural of President Woodrow Wilson. 
The band was in line of march for the inaugura- 
tion of President Harry S. Truman and repre- 
sented the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
with a concert in Washington, D. C., during the 
sesquicentennial of the capital city in 1950. 

The Victor recording capped the twenty- 
seven-year career of Lester K. Loucks, who 
literally devoted his life to improving the band. 
Under his leadership the red and white uniforms 
of the band became known up and down the 
East Coast for presenting the finest appearance 
on parade and symbolizing a band _ versatile 
enough to shift with ease from Sousa to boogie- 
woogie and swing. 

On parade the 110-piece Spring Garden Band 
has won innumerable first prizes while playing 
at Elks’ conventions and for other fraternal 
groups. In concert, the band has played most of 
the major parks in eastern Pennsylvania and on 
tour has supplied, on the Hamid and Frank 
Wirth circuits, as many as four musical units 
at one time for county and state fairs from 
Florida to Maine. 


Old Timers 


Eighty present and former members of the 
band belong to the Old Timers organization. 
To qualify for this select circle a member must 
have had twenty-five or more years service with 
the band. The president of this group is John 
H. Cochrane, a retired brass foundry owner, 
who was one of the founders of Local 472. 

Martin L. Keller, the present Conductor- 
Manager, is intent on keeping this fine record 
intact and extending the influence of the band 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 


works of Carl Frangkiser and was sponsored by the York Recreation De- 
partment and paid for through a grant from the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry. Martin L. Keller is Conductor-Manager. 







SPRING GARDEN BAND OF YORK, PENNSYLVANIA: This picture of 
the 110-piece Spring Garden Band was taken at the National Music Week 
Concert in York May 6th. The concert featured an entire program of the 
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HEN the French Opera House at Bour 
bon and Toulouse Streets in New Orleans 
burned down in 1919, the city went into 


mourning. As weil it might. The building had 


been the city’s beating heart for sixty years. 
Here in 1861, two years after its erection, 
eightcen-year-old Adelina Patti scored a triumph 


Here 


premieres ol 


which helped in launching her career. 
American 
Thomas's M; 


audiences listened to 
Meyerbceer’s Dinorah (1861); 
(1871), Massenet’s /1érodiade (1892) and Saint 
Saéns’ Samson et Dalila (1893). Here 


from 


gnon 


residents 
and downtown, alley 
flocked to 


six-thirty, with liners-up already 


irom uptown way 


and esplanade, opera performances 
that opened al 
in place at three-thirty. 
the 


sinyer;rs, 


Here were performed 
the 
Housekeepers pared down their budg 
ets so that their | could take 


11¢S 
One could live on soup and bread. 


world’s best operas with world’s best 


fami in the per 
formances, 


But without opera, what would life be worth? 


New Orleans’ love for opera antedated the 
French Opera House by at least half a century. 
“Singing actors” were holding forth in the city 
is early as 1791. In 1810 the city boasted three 


theaters, all giving opera as well as drama. In 


— 


1826, Carl Maria von Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
was billed as The Wild Huntsman of Bo- 
hemia. Julia Calvé (no relation to the great 
Carmen, Emma Calve)—her temperament ex- 
actly suited the taste of the fervid Creole audi 
ence—was the adored ido! in 1837. In 1851 
Jenny Lind appeared—to be serenaded by torch- 
light, to have her theme song, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” blared out by firemen’s bands and 
whispered by languishing youths, to have bou 
quets reached up to her balcony at the end 


poles. 
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Opera was indeed bread and meat—more— 
the very air they breathed, to residents of this 
old town of iron lace balustrades and g!ade 
quict courtyards. The story is told, and the 
more knowing believe it, that when a little 
middle-aged spinster in the late 1870's, long 
reconciled to her unmarried lot, fell heir to a 


coniectioner’s concession at the French Opera 


House, she became within the month a bride, 
having made her choice from among. several 
ardent wooers. The bait? The man who mar 
ried her would have free access to the opera! 


With such intensity did these folk worship 
‘eir opera that it is a hard thing to have to 
tell that, after the fire of 1919, opera 
went into virtual eclipse for almost a 
It was not until 1934 that 
a revival came about. In that year, 
Walter L. Loubat, aided by others, or 
ganized the New Orleans Opera Asso 
ciation and gave an open-air series. The 
season of 1946-47 (Hugh M. Wilkinson 
was president then) saw the perform 
wilces coming up to the standards of New Or 


generation. 


leans’ palmiest days. Last year witnessed a stag 
ing of Gounod’s Faust and two performances of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni with leading roles sung 
by Metropolitan artists. Just a week ago we re 
from the management telling us, 
for the 1952-53 Gala 


Stars of the Metro 


ceived a letter 


“Plans have been made 
fenth Anniversary Season. 
politan will take part in the leading roles, local 
artists assuming many of the other roles.” Gen 
eral Director Walter Herbert (he was head ot 
the Vienna Volksoper before coming to this 
country) is jubilant but aware of the difficulties. 
“What work, work 

work!” 


have learned to give especially tender care to 


lies ahead,” he says, “‘is 
So in “the city that care forgot” they 


their opera. 
future of opera in New Orleans. 

Wherever opera is truly loved, the people 
themselves sing. This is the case throughout 
Louisiana. The Cajun (Acadian) in the south- 
central part of the State sings of his sweetheart, 
of food, of mosquitoes, of games, Ol whatever 
is occupying his attention at the moment. A 
held crew picking cotton on a Louisiana plan- 


tation sing in rhythm with their work: 
Po’ lil’ Jesus, 
Hail Lawd! 
They bound him 
Hail Lawad! 


with a haltuh, 


or their successors 
Street 


German singing societies 
sing Schumann and Schubert. singers 
chant: 

Come see my blackberries, 

Fresh from the vine— 

Sweet, juicy berries, 


Two cups for a dime! 


SHREVEPORT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, JOHN SHENAUT, DIRECTOR 


All ol which augurs well for the 


iF 


Ui 


SiCa 


Vi 


In the bayou country mothers sing their chil 
dren to sleep at the big Saturday night dances, 
and these dances have hence come to be known 
as fais-dodos (go to sleeps). In northern Louis; 
are common. At 

youll hear fervently 


ana, sings 
“baptizin’ ” 
intoned “All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 


In the depths of the swampland, the Voodoo 


community 
at Crowley 


chant still sounds (if secretly Bs 


He is coming, the Great Zombi, 
He is coming to make gris-gris! 

Now and then a voice emerges that speaks in 
Huddie Ledbetter (Lead 
1885, is sucl 


new musical idioms. 


Belly), born in Mooringsport in 





New Orleans 
Opera House Association 


Walter Herbert, conductor, 


a folk minstrel. In fact, an entire book has beer 
devoted to his songs: “Negro Folk Songs 
Sung by Lead Belly,” by John and Alan Lomax 
If there is anything Louisianians love mor 
than a song, it is a band parading down the 
For the rice festival in Crowley, for the 
Iberia, for the cele 


street. 
carnival of flowers in New 
‘ bration in honor of St. Amico in Donaldsville, 
for the “Yambilee” (built around the yan 
harvest) in Opelousas, for the “Candle Drill 
(dramatization of the Wise and Foolish Virgin 
legend) in Jeanerette, bands of assorted sizes 
and novel instrumentation turn out to play selec 
tions ranging from “America the Beautiful” an 
“Go Down, Moses” to the latest swing hit. As 
for New Orleans, not a day passes without som 
sort of procession to music being he!d in some 
part of the town. When a parade displaying 
modern fire-fighting equipment passes by or : 
procession of ladies in hoop skirts and men go 
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up like old-time gentry comes along bowing this 
way and that, crowds line the curbs and applaud. 
No one asks the “why” of it. Any collection 
of shiny horns and gold-braided uniforms is 
reason enough for festivity. 


Parade with Fanfare! 


Bonanza for bands is the Mardi Gras, the 


yearly celebration wherein magnificent tableaus 

~floats that take months and months to build— 

jumber through the streets, each with its fan- 

fare band. This is just before Lent. The Carni 

val itself begins in late December—with masked 

balls, dances, parties, receptions, dramatizations 
all leading up to the grand finale. 





Alexander Hilsberg, conductor, the New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra 


John Scheuermann, secretary of Local 174, de 
scribes the situation in New Orleans like this: 
“Beginning with the June Proms, extending 
through the summer conventions and closing 
with a rush during Carnival season some fifteen 
‘spot’ bands are kept busy. Our Carnival has 
grown from about ten major balls to last sea- 
total of fifty major balls, besides 
numerous ones.” In 1949 this local 
sponsored and covered the cost of a Music Festi 


son's over 


smaller 


val of its own, in which bands made up of 
young people from Louisiana, Alabama, Missis 
sIppi Florida vied for Each 
youngster participating was given a_ beautiful 
bronze medal. 


and honors. 


“Little parades” down side streets, miniature 
festivals with men picking banjos and _ playing 
accordions; pianos on jolting trucks; popular 
songs sung through megaphones—these start the 


Mardi Gras off. Then comes the parade itself 


—miles long with around half a hundred bands 


and 
would follow it along the curbstone. 
later joined that curbstone training school in 
jazz, and, later still, Louis Armstrong. 
Louis with three other youngsters of the neigh- 
borhood organized a quartet and marched down 
Perdido and Liberty Streets howling their primi 
tive motifs. 


and the whole city deliriously cavorting about it. 
The air is filled with the tinkling of tiny bells; 
a giant hum hangs over the streets made up of 
thousands of voices punctuated by shrill cries, 
whistles, shouts, songs, cat-calls. The Aida 
grand march has for years been part of the 
Carnival season, but the real “theme song” of 
the carnival is the ditty: 


If ever I cease to love, 

If ever I cease to love, 

May the fish get legs and the cows lay eggs, 
If ever I cease to love! : 


Mardi Gras is celebrated, also, in smaller com- 
munities in southern Louisiana, in Lafayette, 
Crowley and Jeanerette, for instance. Even in 
such outlying districts as Golden Meadow many 
a Cajun trapper on “Fat Tuesday” gets into 
some sort of gear—his wife’s bonnet, a pair of 
rabbit skin gloves—in preparation for a spree. 

New Orleans’ love for processions was one of 
the factors that made it the birthplace of jazz. 
The more than one hundred Negro bands of 
all shapes, sizes and categories that held forth 
in uptown Negro New Orleans in 1900 and 
thereabouts were usually out-of-door bands— 
“spasm” bands they were called—made up of, 
say, a bass fiddle constructed of half a barrel, a 
soap-box guitar, a cheese-box banjo and a serv- 
ing-tray mandolin, besides kettles and whistles 
—bands to march through the streets, to pause 
in front of saloons, to clamber onto passing 
wagons, to accompany funeral processions. Espe- 
cially the latter. On the way to the cemetery, 
it would be blues they played—dirge-like moan- 
ing, the band members walking slowly and 
pausing every minute or so, feet scraping, 
shoulders drooping. (When a former Zulu 
King, the Negro Mardi Gras monarch, died in 
1948, the procession took two hours to traverse 
a few blocks.) Following the “regular” musi- 
cians would be “second line” made up of specta- 
tors clustering about the favorite band. As the 
procession progressed, this group increased, but 
they would stay quiet till the burial. On the 
way back, though, both bands and second line 
would break loose. From then on the mood 
would be festive, frenzied, and the music very, 
very “hot.” 


Curbstone Academy 


Already in the early 1890's Buddy Bolden’s 


band was the prize-winner for such occasions, 


sunk Johnson as a barefooted youngster 
Joe Oliver 


In fact 


But when King Oliver and Kid 


NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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Louis Prima 


Louis Armstrong 


Oray came along with their band, the small 
Louis outfit just stood and gaped. “They cut 
the sound of other street bands like a sharp 
razor,’ is the way Louis remembers it. Thus 
did dozens of jazz players, Jelly Roll Morton, 
Tony Jackson, Tommy Ladnier, George Lewis, 
Jim Robinson, Louis and Leon Prima, Jack 
Laine, John Robichaux, Emile (Stale Bread) 
Lacoume—the list is too long to set down here 
—get their training in jazz in New Orleans. 





Today the French Quarter’s famous Bourbon 
Street is a hotbed of jazz. Around the corner 
from Canal Street and extending for six blocks 
on both sides of the street on any night one can 
hear familiar old melodies out of the past played 
by men who will not let the Dixieland beat be 
tossed by the wayside and by youngsters whose 
heritage is the true New Orleans jazz. 

Searching back still further for sources of 
jazz, one notes that though drums were for- 
bidden elsewhere in the ante-bellum South, in 
the fear they might carry messages summoning 
slaves to revolt, in Louisiana they were con- 
doned if not encouraged. Plantation slaves were 
allowed to give balls on holidays, and in New 
Orleans Negroes were permitted to hold weekly 
dance sessions in Congo Square (now Beaure- 
gard Square). Moreover, “free men of color” 
of those days counted many musicians of high 
training and skill among their number. Then, 
in the period of reconstruction, when money 
was scarce and festivities at a low ebb, brass 
instruments were put on sale cheap. Many an 
eager hand fondled newly acquired battered 
trombones and trumpets before setting them to 
lips for that shrill, naked improvisation. Finally, 
there was Storyville, that curious section of New 
Orleans which made national headlines in early 
days and which catered so to the new music. 
Up until 1917, when it was shut down, up until 
the very last night and hour—on November 
12th, midnight—the trumpets lifted their wail- 
ing notes, the trombones sobbed, the drums tat- 
tooed. Then came a mournful chant, “The good 
old days is gone—-O papa, new times is on us!” 
The blues indeed! 

Negro themes of New Orleans have found 
their way into the concert hall and the opera 
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house as well as into the dance hall and restau 
rant. Louis Moreau Gottschalk (he was born 
in New Orleans in 1829) used the sound of the 
primitive African drum for one of his most 
popular works, “Bamboula.” Charles Cadman’s 
Dark Dancers of the Mardi Gras takes its name 
from the Negro performers of the Festival. 
Henry Gilbert's ballet, Place Congo, given at the 
Metropolitan in 1918, is a tonal description of 
that Square where the slaves in early days were 
allowed a weekly dance: Creole tunes back- 
grounded by weird and fantastic slave dances 
—the frenzy, the booming of the great bell 
summoning the slaves back to their quarters, 
end, the cry of despair. Swamp 
by Jacques Wolfe was composed 


and, at the 
River Suite 
in Louisiana. 

The folk idiom of Louisiana inspired works 
by Ferdinand Dunkley (“Street Cries,” “Bayou 
Song”), Christian Jordan (“Danse louisi 
anaise’’), Helen Gunderson (Orchestral Varia 
tions on a Louisiana Folk Theme), Henri Wehr 
mann (Songs from Creole Land). An operetta, 
Louisiana, was composed by Ruth Carlton and 
Edith McLennan. 

So numerous are the composers 
derived inspiration from Louisiana, 
that many names must be omitted. 
esting example is Puccini himself who has his 
heroine, Manon Lescaut, after being deported to 
America as an undesirable, end her sad life “on 
a plain near New Orleans.” 


who have 
however, 
One inter- 


Late but Lusty 


Though whole symphonies have reached frui- 
tion through variations on the Louisiana theme, 
symphony orchestras themselves got off to a late 
start in that State. In fact, the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra, the oldest such organiza 
tion in the State, has been in existence only 
sixteen years. (Symphonic groups have flared 
up and died down sporadically in New Orleans 
since 1902 when Ferdinand Dunkley organized 
his large festival there.) In 1836, Mrs. Joseph 
E. Friend, Lucy Benjamin and other public 
spirited citizens, with $35,000 as a meager stay 
against failure, launched a series of concerts 
under the baton of Arthur Zack. Ole Winding 
1941, built up a 
1944, 


stad, who succeeded him in 
interest in the orchestra, and, in 


solid 
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Massimo Freccia took over. During his eight 
year tenure the orchestral budget increased trom 
$75,000 to $220,000 and the orche.iral personnel 
from sixty-five to eighty-five players. Since Dr 
Freccia’s recent resignation to become .conduc 
tor in Baltimore, Alexander Hilsberg has as 
sumed leadership—with a budget of $254,000 to 
hearten him and a twenty-week season to busy 
him. The orchestra will open its seventeenth 
season November 5th, its schedule: fifteen sub- 
scription concerts, eighteen youth concerts spon 
sored by the Department of Recreation, two 
concerts with Tulane University choral groups, 
as well as out-of-town concerts, 


For Youth 


All of four years old, the Shreveport Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the conductorship ot 
John Shenaut has already given untold numbers 
of young music lovers their first adventure in 
symphonic listening. This orchestra of sixty- 
five musicians presented five concerts with guest 
artists during the 1950-51 Training 
students for future service with the Symphony 
is the Shreveport Youth Symphony, sponsored 
jointly by the Shreveport Symphony Society and 
the Board of Education. 
ships for strings are offered annually by the 
Shreveport Symphony Society and the Centenary 
College, two for local students and two for out- 
An imposing Christmas con- 


season, 


Four music scholar- 


of-town students. 
cert is presented each year in the vast Municipal 
Auditorium, with students from a dozen or $0 
high schools taking part to form a 
This con- 


nearby 
mighty chorus of about 500 voices. 
cert constitutes the first introduction many of 
these boys and girls have had to a live sym- 
phony orchestra. The Shreveport Symphony 
Society enjoys the full approval and cooperation 
of Local 116 of that city. In fact, its secretary, 
Steve E. Grunhart, and many of its other mem 
bers play in it. The curtain was brought down 
on its fourth and most successful season in late 
March when conductor John Shenaut and his 
musicians, with the help ‘of A. C. Voran’s fifty- 
voice Centenary Choir, performed Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. 


To Bring Joy 


The fifty-two-piece Baton Rouge Symphony 
Orchestra, its conductor, Richard Korn, com- 
pleted a full music season in April to warm 
applause of the townspeople who had reason to 
be proud of it. Each of the six subscription 
concerts had one or more soloists. The orches- 
tra is not only active in the home city. Last 
vear it played the first symphony concert ever 
given at the only existing leprosarium in the 
United States, at Carville, Louisiana. This, 
under the sponsorship of Local 538, was made 
Performance Trust 


possible through the Music 
An enthusias 


Fund of the Recording Industry. 
tic audience of 500 heard the concert, including 
“ambulatory” patients and members of the staff, 
as well as bedridden patients who had music 
“piped” to their bedsides. 

Strongly influencing the musical life of the 
State is the Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge. Its symphony orchestra under Dr. 
Everett Timm presents, as one of its annual 
programs, a concert in Spring at which graduat 
ing master students are featured as soloists. The 
University Chamber Orchestra, also under Dr. 
Timm’s direction, and the University Concert 
Band, under L. Bruce Jones, are other popular 








Richard Korn 


Izler Solomon 


organizations. The University Varsity Band, 
conducted by James Howard Reynolds, some- 
times combines with the concert band to present 
football half-time shows. For many years the 
group “Louisiana State University Opera Pro- 
ductions” has presented opera in every category. 

With an ear to the new in music, the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana each year sponsors a week- 
long festival of contemporary music, wherein 
works by living composers all over the world 
are performed by visiting and local artists. Also 
sounding an encouragingly contemporaneous 
note is the report that the premiere of The 
Snow Oueen, an opera by Kenneth Gaburo and 
Margery Wilson, occurred at Lake Charles 
on May 5th. 

The stars that 
Square these days may well twinkle amazement 
Where voodoo 


shine down on Beauregard 


at the changes wrought there. 
dancing used to be a magnet for shocked yet 
thrilled citizenry (when it was still Congo 
Square) there now sound forth the gay and 
insouciant strains of Johann Strauss and Victor 
Herbert. In this, the tenth season of the New 
Orleans Summer Pop Concerts, the fifty-two- 
piece orchestra led by Izler Solomon will present 
in June and July guest soloists including pianist 
Sanroma, organist Ethel Smith and guitarist 
Tito Guizar. 


Where Once They Danced! 


Other changes are quite as startling. The 
Quadroon Ballroom, once sounding to seductive 
music, is now a convent. And, in the very 
heart of Vieux Carré (French Quarters), in the 
dignified old Brulatour Mansion, are housed 
the studios of one of the South’s most stream- 
lined radio stations—WDSU. New Orleans 
boasts, incidentally, being the source of the popu- 
lar radio program, “Dawnbusters”—W WL—its 
orchestral personnel “those who have played with 
the great name bands and who have finally 
come back home to New 
Many of the best of jazz’s old-timers play in 
various spots about the city. 


Orleans to live.” 


Yet, New Orleans is a city and Louisiana is 
a State which, for all of their changes, remain 
essentially the same. Which means that still 
everywhere—in Louisiana’s rolling hill country, 
in its prairie lands, along the Mississippi wharves, 
in the reedy marshlands, in the winding bayous, 
within the white-columned plantations, in 
streamlined concert halls, in night clubs, on 
riverboats, within fountain-splashing patios, in 
saloon and cotton fields—singing is still heard. 
It is a singing land, Louisiana, and if citizen or 
farmer tells you, “We sing to keep from weep- 
ing of course!”"—the song yet comes out tender 
and gay and from the very heart. 


—Hope Stoddard. 
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YRON L. FROST, an old-timer in music 

and show business, is a mine of informa- 
tion about a phase of American theater 
life now completely gone—the minstrel show. 

Around the turn of the century, Frost 
traveled with one of the most colorful old- 
time minstrels—Hiram Patrick Henry, known 
as Hi Henry. He was a musician, composer, 
actor and manager all in one—a showman of 
the old school. He had one of the best equipped 
minstrel shows on the road and even owned the 
two cars in which the company traveled. 

Hi Henry was quite an imposing figure as 
he led the 11:45 parade down the street. They 
sometimes ran out of streets to march on, but 
as Mr. Frost says, this is a big country. In the 
winter he wore a sealskin coat with a silk 
topper, and massive diamond jewelry completed 
his attire. Then there would be the usual 
concert in front of the theater before the per- 
Hi Henry’s baton was silver colored 
and of special design. But in reality it was a 
glorified bean shooter which was sure fire if 
Hi Henry espied one of his men taking forty 
winks during a performance. 


formance. 


The old route book tells the story of manytone- 
It tells of an exciting one-week 
engagement at Cincinnati when the Civil War 
veterans were in town and the streets were 
crowded with the old boys in blue. There are 
also accounts of the days when the West was 
wild and gun-toting was still in fashion. One 
night a group of minstrels was returning to the 
cars after the show when bullets started crash- 
ing about their ears and smattering at the bass 
drums. Before the evening was over there were 
dead gunmen strewn all over town (not the 


night stands. 


Hi Henry’s Minstrels - Voice 


minstrels’ doings, though). It all seemed like 
a nightmare, but there was the nick in the 
drum to prove that it hadn't been. 

When the troupe got up into the Pacific 
Northwest they took on a new member by the 
name of General—a 185-pound Great Dane. The 
General was a great hit and thoroughly enjoyed 
the attention he attracted as he magched at the 
head of the parade. 

This eventful season closed in Michigan and 
in ‘99 Frost joined William H. West’s Big 
Minstrel Jubilee, an engagement that lasted three 
seasons. Billy West was known as the Beau 
Brummel of minstrelsy. Every season the route 

° 









from the Past 


extended from coast to coast, and about half the 
season was spent playing week stands in the 
large cities. Frequently seats would be all sold 
out in the orchestra pit and the boys would play 
standing in the wings. 

In 19U4 Frost made a tour with the famous 
Lew Dockstader and then said good-bye to a 
life which never had a dull moment. It doesn’t 
seem as though Myron Frost leads a dull moment 
now either. He is still an active member of 
Local 117 of Tacoma, Washington, and when 
he wants to liven things up a bit he just pulls 
out a story of gay and colorful minstrel days 
from his vivid memory. 





Hi Henry’s Minstrels around the turn of the century. Myron Frost 
is second, from the left in the front row, next to the drummer. 





Podium and Stage 


OPERA Four ai fresco grand opera perform- 
ances by the New England Opera 
Theater, under the artistic direction of Boris 
Goldovsky, during the week of August 25th, 
in the Outdoor Theater of Oglebay Park, just 
outside Wheeling, West Virginia, will consti- 
tute the first annual “Opera Week” to be spon- 
sored by the Oglebay Institute as part of its 
regular summer entertainment series . . . The 
Phil: idelphia Civic Grand Opera Company 
closed’ its third season, which consisted of a 
series of ten performances, with a performance 
of dida, May 14th. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted Leonce and Lena, by Eric Zeisl, 
had its premiere late in May when it was pre- 
sented by the opera workshop of Los Angeles 
City College . The Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison, conduc- 
tor, completed its fifteenth season April 15th 
with a full concert performance (in English) 
of Puccini’s opera, La Boheme, with seven solo- 
ists and the Oklahoma City Symphony Chorale, 
directed by the concert master Robert Rudie. 


TOURS With a total of 140 concerts, the North 

Carolina Symphony ended its seventh 
annual tour in Asheville, May 20th. Under the 
direction of Benjamin Swalin, the organization 
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carried music to sixty-eight communities this 
season, traveling 8,000 miles throughout North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


NEW For the first time in its thirty years of 

performing, the New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra, Samuel Antek, conductor, will pre- 
sent an outdoor “Pops” concert, this on June 
15th, in Montclair, New Jersey . . . The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association and the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League, Inc., offer 
jointly an opportunity for conductors of com- 
munity or non-professional orchestras to work 
with Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in a concentrated series of rehearsals 
and conferences to be held from September 
30th through October 4th, 1952. Applications 
should be sent to American Symphony Orches- 
tra League, Inc.,»P. O. Box 164, Charleston, 
West Virginia . . . For the first time in its 
history, the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra will 
present a twenty-week concert season during 
1952-53, under the direction of Massimo Freccia, 
newly appointed conductor and musical direc- 
tor of the orchestra. Another innovation in the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra’s schedule will 
be an increase from twelve to thirteen Wednes- 
day evening subscription concerts. 

(Continued on page thirty-seven) 
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Ojai Festival, Colorado 


ESTIVALS, because they are usually timed 
to fall in vacation periods—or at least at 
a time when they do not conflict with the 
usual seasonal activities—serve instrumentalists 
well. By affording them employment when they 
might otherwise be idle, such summer symphony 
organizations as Stadium Concerts (New York), 
Robin Hood Dell (Philadelphia), Hollywood 
Bowl (California), Grant Park and Ravinia 
(Chicago), Berkshire Festivals (Massachusetts) 
and Watergate Concerts (Washington, D. C.) 
assist large numbers of such musicians during 
the lean months, in a way which adds pleasure 
and inspiration as well as profit to their days. 
The thirty programs in the six-week summer 
series of Stadium Concerts has an orchestra made 
up largely of New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony members. The Hollywood Bowl Orches 
tra borrows heavily from the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra personnel. The twenty- 
three concerts presented at Robin Hood Dell 
use a ninety-one-member orchestra composed of 
musicians who perform for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra during the Fall and Winter season. 
The Red Rocks Music Festival (Colorado) uses 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra. The Berk- 
shire Festival Orchestra is to all intents synony 
mous with the Boston Symphony. The person- 
nel of the Chautauqua Orchestra (New York) 
selected from the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the N.B.C., the Pittsburgh, Cleve 
land, Minneapolis and Detroit symphony or- 
hestras. The Ravinia Festival Orchestra em- 
ploys the Chicago Symphony. The San Diego 
Symphony gives six summer concerts in Balboa 
Park Bowl, conducted by Fabien Sevitzky. The 
Twilight Time (Oklahoma 
‘ity) uses the members of that city’s winter 
wchestra. The Watergate Concerts present 
welve summer programs in Washingtin, D. C., 


Summer Series 





Red Rocks Festival, near Denver 
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by the National Symphony under Howard 
Mitchell. The Grant Park (Chicago) Symphony 
is a full-fledged orchestra, employing musicians 
of the highest calibre. Any festival orchestra, 
in fact, diminishes by just so much the ranks 
of the summer unemployed. 


The fact that the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
throughout the six weeks of its summer pro- 
ductions uses for its orchestral personnel mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra re- 
minds us that summer festivals pioneer in still 
another way. They are champions of opera. 
The Chautauqua Opera Association under the 








Richard Bales, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saul Caston, 
Denver 


direction of Alfredo Valenti will 
Chautauqua audiences two performances of 
opera in English each week: The Gondoliers, 
July 11th and 14th; La Traviata July 18th and 
21st; Martha, July 25th and 28th; Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor August Ist and 4th; The Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County by Foss and Amahl and the 
Night Visitors by Menotti on August 8th and 
lIth; and Carmen on August 15th and 18th. 
Christopher Columbus by Alberto Franchetti 
will be presented July 26th for the first time in 
America, during the opera season of the Sal- 
maggi Open Air Opera, New York. Boheme 
will be given nineteen performances and The 
Marriage of Figaro fourteen in Central City, 
the mining town not far from Denver. Both 
operas are being presented in Central City for 
the first time since the restoration of the seventy- 


present to 


five-year-old opera house twenty years ago. 


Festivals serve not only symphonic and oper- 
atic personnel. Because they utilize every sort 
of instrumental category—chamber groups, sym- 
phonic ensembles, choirs—they are excellently 
suited as a try-out ground for composers. They 
highlight, as no other setting can, what is new 
and fresh in the musical meadows—a quartet 
by a composer just emerging from anonymity, 
a symphonic sketch sprouted from behind aca 
demic fastnesses, a song cycle written for a par 
ticular occasion. Thus, besides the usual fare 


of Schubert and Mozart and Bach,* we see a 


* Such festivals built around works of the masters 
are of course not to be underestimated. The Bach 
Festival at Carmel, California, now in its fifteenth 


presentation, serves a high purpose not only 
through its Bach program but also through its un- 
usual instrumental combinations The Schubert 


Festival to be held in June in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, will have as soloist Paul Doktor, appear- 
ing as violinist in the “‘Arpeggione Sonata” and as 
violinist in the A-major Rondo. He will be accom- 
panied by the festival orchestra. 





sic Festivals’ 


large assortment of contemporary music festivals, 
where audiences are allowed: to sit in on firs 
performances of new compositions. 

The Eastman School of Music’s Twenty-sec. 
ond Annual Festival of American Music, pre. 
sented from April 28th through May 8th, 
under the baton of Dr. Howard Hanson, was 
such an occasion. With the Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony, the Eastman School Senior Sym 
phony, the Eastman School band and its Littk 
Symphony Orchestra as performing bodies, the 
presentation of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consui 
and symphonies by Wallingford Riegger, Ran 
dall Thompson and Howard Hanson were made 
possible. Works by Samuel Barber, Thomas 
Canning, Ingolf Dahl, Carl Eppert, Morton 
Gould, Weldon Hart, Ulysses Kay, Peter Men 
nin, Walter Piston, Alfred Reed and William 
Schuman were also performed. The Festival 
was preceded April 22nd through April 25th, 
by the Annual Symposium of Orchestral Music 
at which works of twenty-five graduate student 
composers of the Eastman School were per 
formed by the Eastman-Rochester Symphony, 
Dr. Hanson conducting. 

The works of contemporary composers wer 
the chief concern of festivals held early in May 
at the University of Kansas and at Louisiana 
State University. In mid-May the University of 
Louisville, Kentucky, presented its sixth festival 
of centemporary music, and the University of 
Okiahoma presented the second of two programs 
by living composers. The April festival of 








Grant Park Concerts, Chicago 


American music at the North Texas State Col- 
lege of Denton, was so successful that it has been 
decided to make it an annual event. 

An international festival of contemporary 
music is scheduled for Pittsburgh this Fali. Roy 
Harris is its executive director; the composers 
on the ten programs will be chosen on the basis 
of a questionnaire distributed among composers, 
conductors, critics and eminent musical scholars. 
The program committee which will have the say 
as to which compositions of the chosen com 
posers are to be performed, will consist of Fred 
erick Dorian, Walter DuCloux, Herbert Elwell. 
Howard Hanson, Hans Rosenwald, William 
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Schuman, Nicolas Slonimsky, William Steinberg 
and John Vincent. The festival will run from No- 
vember 24th to 30th, and the orchestral programs 
will be played by the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

On the smooth green lawns of Tanglewood 
in the Berkshires, thousands of music lovers who 
will foregather in late July and early August to 
hear some of the world’s finest music, will be 
initiated also into the intricacies of actually 
creating music. For Tanglewood is a school 
as well as a festival. Thus, the ticket of admis- 
sion entitles the owner to sit in on a rehearsal 
of Charles Munch in the morning, to pass the 
afternoon lying under the trees, listening to a 
choir sight-read a new work—perhaps composed 
by one of the students—and to fill the evening 
witne ssing the finished product hot off the forge 
of creative endeavor. 

To swing the focus to California, the high- 
light of the Memorial Day program presented 
as the opening event of the Ojai Festival was 
the West Coast premiere of an important work 
by an outstanding Southland composer. With 
Thor Johnson conducting the Ojai Festival 
Chamber Orchestra and Rose Bampton making 
her Festival bow as soloist, “Singing Earth,” 
tone poem for voice and orchestra, inspired by 
four poems of Carl Sandburg, and composed 
by Elinor Remick Warren, was performed for 
the first time since its world premiere a year 
ago. Also Miss Bampton devoted the second 
half of her lieder recital, May 31st, to an in- 
terpretation of a song cycle of Arnold Schoen- 





Carmel Bach Festival, California 


“The Book of the Hanging Gardens,” 
fifteen songs for voice and piano, was composed 
by Schoenberg in 1907 to poems by Stefan 
It was heard in Southern California 
only once before—some six years ago. Miss 
Jampton prepared the songs with Schoenberg 
himself, 

Ojai Festival management believes in the 
unique presentation, even if on a small scale, 
of something current, something of this day and 
age, something that partakes of our time. In 
the 1948 season it presented as its stage attrac- 
tion Stravinsky’s Story of a Soldier. The 1949 
season brought a Concerto for Piano and Cham- 
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ber Orchestra by the young American composer, 
Homer Keller. It has always been John Bauer’s 
idea (he is the moving spirit behind the Ojai 
Festivals) that “nothing is gained by the mere 
mass consumption of late Beethoven.” Since 
the musical intelligentsia of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Santa Barbara turn out in force 
to be a part of these festivals, it is clear that 
others agree with him. 

Again spanning the United States, we look 
in on the Ninth American Music Festival at 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D. C. (held in April). The whole program 
presented on April 13th by the Stringart Quar- 


Nicolai Malko, 
Chicago 


George Schick, 
Montreal 


tet of Philadelphia was new: Ned Rorem’s 
Quartet No. 2, Wallingford Riegger’s Quartet 
No. 2, Harl McDonald’s “Negro Quartettino” 
and Arthur Cohn’s Quartet, No. 4 (“His- 
trionics”). The other two premieres were Virgil 
Thomson’s “Tango Lullaby” and David Dia- 
mond’s “Elegy in Memory of Maurice Ravel.” 

A festival of a refreshingly contemporaneous 
character was the Washington Folk Festival, also 
held in the Nation’s capital, May Ist, 2nd and 
3rd. A miniature United Nations in song and 
dance, groups from at least seventeen nations— 
France, Switzerland, Scotland, Peru, the 
Ukraine, Colombia, Israel, Pakistan, Dominican 
Republic, Thailand, Indonesia, Bavaria, Mexico, 
Greece, the Philippines, Africa and Sweden— 
took part. Charles Lacombe (of Local 161), 
folk singer, offered a selection of Italian folk 
songs. Lacombe is a member of the Washington 
Folk Dance Group which organized the festival. 

The Brevard Music Festival, held one mile 
north of Brevard, North Carolina, between 
August 8th and 24th, will include a perform- 
ance of Paul Creston’s Tone Poem, “Walt Whit- 
man,” under the direction of James Christian 
Pfohl. The festival orchestra is made up largely 
of personnel on vacation from various winter 
symphony orchestras. 

Now for Canada, and a happy listing of new 
works there. The May Festival of the Little 
Symphony of Montreal, conducted by George 
Schick, presented the Canadian premiere of 
Tcherepnin’s Concerto da camera, Op. 33, for 
Flute, Violin and Orchestra, as well as works by 
Bloch (Concerto grosso for Piano and Strings, 
Op. 6) and Ibert (Capriccio for Ten Instru- 
ments ). 

In Western United States modern composers 
will have their innings, too. Darius Milhaud 





Hollywood Bowl, California 


and Charles Jones will be composers in residence 
at the Aspen Festival (Colorado). The Red 
Rocks Theater (near Denver), to be held from 
July 3rd through August 8th, will feature the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra under Saul Caston. 
The programs of the latter have not been par- 
ticularized yet; still, Mr. Caston’s reputation as 
an encourager of new effort makes us hopeful 
of modern works being included in the concerts. 
The same hope seems well justified in the case 
of the Grant Park series in Chicago, since its 
resident conductor, Nicolai Malko, is well known 
as an advocate of modern music. Releases at 
hand indicate there will be a Cole Porter Night 
and that guest conductors will be Alfredo An- 
tonini, Paul Breisach, Arthur Fiedler, Walter 
Hendl, Leo Kopp, Thor Johnson, and Joseph 
Rosenstock. 

The Composers’ Conference and Chamber 
Music Center will convene in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, the last two weeks of August, under the 
leadership of Alan Carter, conductor of the Ver- 
mont State Symphony—its aim to provide ex- 
perienced criticism of scores, to increase the com- 
poser’s understanding of his job and to offer 
candid and practical criticism. 

New York City’s Stadium Concerts Series 
proudly schedules an all-Menotti program, to be 
directed by Thomas Schippers, and the Chau- 
tauqua Season (Lake Chautauqua, New York) 
announces premieres by Roland Leich (Concert 
Piece for Oboe and Strings) and Roberto 
Caamafio (Suite for String Orchestra). 

It is evident that festivals, where folk convene 
to hear works performed by instrumentalists 
culled from their own winter orchestras and 
written by their own composers, are indeed be- 
coming the people’s affairs—of them, by them, 
and for them—in a word, folk festivals. 
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Herbie Fields 


he Midwest, Tiny Hill plays 
Spokane, 


Coast . . . Jack Tea 
garden opens at the Royal Room in Los Angeles 
July Ist for four weeks with options... 


rently appearing at the swank Sapphire Club in 


bandleader Lawrence Welk who contracted six 
through the Champagne Music Publishers. The 
first to be released will be 

Spike jos 1es headed home to Beverly Hills for 
one-night concert dates with 
Musical Depreciation 
“Deep Purple” and _ his 
“Stop Your Gamblin’” and 


Dave Brubeck opened at the Black Hawk in 
San Francisco on May 27th for eight weeks... 
Earl Hines goes into the Hangover in Frisco on 
June 16th for two wecks. 


Ballroom, Long Beach, 


yr them the 
twenty-two instruments. 


Carle, now  one-niting 


Peony Park in Omaha, 





ALL MY LIFE 





WHERE THEY 
ARE PLAYING 


Piano Parade, now that their successful tour is 


series of one-niters 


Washington, the 
follows with more 


Johnny 


Hodges now playing dates in Los Angeles. 


Doll, guitar, Phil 


Tagge, accordion, com- over, have each gone their own way. The Art 
pleted a record run of fifty-eight weeks at the 


Tatum Trio is booked for Angelo’s Club in 
Omaha, Nebraska, from June 19th to 25th. On 
the 26th, the Erroil Garner Trio follows at this 
night spot until July 3rd. Meade Lux Lewis and 
Pete Johnson will be featured simultaneously at 
the Flame Show Bar in Detroit, Michigan, June 
I 13th to 26th. 

“Louella. The Continental Trio returned to the May- 
fair Lounge in Cleveland, Ohio, for an indefinite 
stay. The trio features Carl Paradiso on vocals 
and guitar, joe Marino on bass, and John Sul- 
lin on accordion ... Pianist Eugene Smith will 
appear throughout the Midwest during the sum- 
mer months ... Tiny Davis featured at the Club 
Trocaveria in Columbus, Ohio, from June 9th 
Charles Brown moves into the 
23rd for one week after com- 


Monica, and are cur 
recently visited by 


original compositions 


Revue. His City 


Out Yonder” have 


to 22nd 
Trocaveria on the 
pleting a two-week run at Gleason's in Cleve- 
Duke Ellington on one- 
Les Brown also 


land on June 22nd... 
niters through the Midwest... . 
hitting this territory on single stints . . . Betty 


nine-piece orchestra 


nights indefinitely 
and vocalist Barbara 





Send advance information for this 
column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 


Midwest, goes into 
Nebraska, on June 24th 
four members of the 








ALONG TIN PAN ALLEY 


Fox PLL WALK ALONE . 





AROUND THE CORNER | 

BE ANYTHING BUT BE MINE - 

BE MY LIFE’'S COMPANION 
BLUE TANGO 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 
GANDY DANCERS’ BALL 


GOIN’ ON A HAY RIDE 
GOODY GOODY .... ; 
HOMING PIGEON 

HONEST AND TRULY 
| COULD WRITE A BOOK 
tF SOMEONE HAD TOLD ME 
t HEAR A RHAPSODY .. 





Hill and: Range 








Lawrence Welk Visits the Chansonaires 





McGuire and her Belle-Tones open at the River 
side Hotel in Sauk City, Wisconsin, June 27th 
for six weeks with options . . . George Shear- 
ing featured at the Blue Note in Chicago June 
13th to 26th. 


EAST. The Al Vega trio, featuring Sonny 
Tacaloff on drums and bongos, still 
held over at the Hi-Hat in Boston .. . Eddie 
Ames and his orchestra have been set to start at 
the V.F.W. new club in Adams, Mass., starting 
May 24th for a long-term run. The band has also 
been set for eight successive Thursdays at Mt. 
Park Ballroom, Holyoke, Mass., and all Fridays 
in May and June for prom dates . . . Joe Morris 
one-nites through the East. 
Illinois Jacquet plays the Storeyville Paradise 
Club in New Haven, Conn., June 6th to 12th 
. On June 28th the Jeff Stoughton orchestra 
leaves the Parkway Restaurant, New Haven, and 
moves into the Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
New York, for 13 weeks. The boys are rounding 
out their fourth year at this spot. Paul Jouard 
is feacured at the piano . . . The Earl Melvyn 
Trio is featured nightly at Roger’s Club Velvet 
in Lackawanna, New York. The trio includes 
Earl Melvyn, drums; Frank Maio, tenor and 
vocals; and Ed Crossen, piano . . . Al Postal has 
just signed as director of music and entertain- 
ment for the third consecutive season at the 
Toro Hill Lodge in Monroe, New York. Fea 
tured in the orchestra are Nelson Parker, piano, 
accordion, and vocals; Morris Liederman, trum 
pet, mellophone, and vocals; and Sam Steinberg, 
drums, timbales, and Latin-American specialties. 
When the Dick Conrad Trio of Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, finishes its six-week engagement at the 
Circlon in Allentown, Pennsylvania, they go on 
(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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Shapiro-Bernstein JEAN NING 335s cai anisms Feist 
Morris LADY OVE oo Sromwelt 
ce Mevvre Mills MY HEART’S DESIRE .. ... Pesaran Ree .... Lion 
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soeseaas Life SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN SOONERS «sc 
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sessussceoeasieseeseseananseeennens De Syiva-Brown TELL ME WHY seks Signet 
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Lion TO BE LOVED BY YOU ..... Renee ae 
WALKIN’ MY BABY BACK HOME ©. De Sylva-Brown 


SSR RRR Harms 
Witmark WHAT GOOD IS A GAL... Ree “Miller 
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BOUT a dozen years ago, a leading New 

York music critic predicted that the musi- 

cal Olympians would realize that in Al- 
fred Wallenstein there existed one of the best 
conductors functioning in the orchestral fore- 
ground. That prophecy has since been more 
than fulfilled. As music director of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra for the past 
nine years, Wallenstein has guided the organiza- 
tion to a peak of symphonic virtuosity and estab- 
lished himself as one of the most sensitive in- 
terpreters of our day. While it is true that he 
inherited a major orchestra when he came to 
Los Angeles, it is equally true that he was faced 
with the task of reconstructing an orchestra 
whose morale and discipline had been badly 
broken by several seasons under guest conduc- 
tors and severe competition from the movie 
studios. It took a few seasons to do, but with 
Wallenstein’s durable talent for administration, 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic today has ob- 
tained strength in every section of the orchestra. 


Career as Cellist 


Wallenstein, who was born in Chicago, is 
the first native American to attain preeminence 
as the head of a major symphony orchestra in 
the United States. He began his career as a 
cellist. At the age of twelve he was featured 
as a child prodigy throughout the country, and 
before he was out of his teens had appeared 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic and San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestras and had toured 
Seuth America as solo cellist with Anna Pavlova. 

After studying cello with Julius Klengel in 
Leipsig, he returned to the United States to 
become solo cellist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under the late Frederick Stock. He 
held this position for seven years, during which 
time he concertized in other cities, and headed 
the cello department at the Chicago Musical 
College. 

He accepted an invitation from Arturo Tosca- 
nini in 1929 to be principal cellist of the New 
York Philharmonic. In 1930 he conducted his 
first commercially sponsored radio orchestra and 
with the encouragement of the Maestro, Wal- 
lenstein soon began making regular appearances 
as guest conductor with other orchestras and 
on radio. 

When Toscanini resigned in 1936, Wallen- 
stein Ieft the New York Philharmonic to become 


Wallenstein in Los Angeles 


music director of Station WOR of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

Within the next few years, Wallenstein did 
an outstanding job in bringing good music to 
the vast radio public. He won wide recognition 
for his two weekly programs, the Wallenstein 
Sinfonietta, and Symphonic Strings. He gave 
a series of Bach cantatas, sung on the Sundays 
for which they were composed, made the first 
presentation in America of all twenty-six Mo- 
zart piano concertos, staged a series of Mozart 
operas, and conducted the first American Opera 
Festival on the air. 


A Long List of Awards 


Some hundreds of first performances of both 
new and classic works were presented by him on 
the Mutual network. In acknowledgement of 
his constructive efforts toward the advancement 
of music education in this country, he received 
in 1942 the coveted Peabody Award for “pioneer- 
ing in a quiet way for good music.” This was 
the first of many awards he received in the years 
to follow. These included the Musical America 
award, the National Federation of Music Clubs 
prize, first honors of the National Federation of 
Press Women, and the Ditson Award. Both 
‘he University of Southern California and 
Wooster College have conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music, and the 
French government gave him its highest recog- 
nition in the field of arts, Officier d’ Academie. 

After guest appearances with major symphony 
orchestras in Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States, including the Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Montreal, and NBC Symphonies, he 
accepted the permanent post of music director 
and conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1943, Since that time he has devoted 
himseif almost exclusively to the Philharmonic. 


Wider Scope for Philharmonic 

From a season of less than fifty concerts he 
set up schedules of programs for Los Angeles 
and other Southern California cities totalling 
as many as ninety. These included concerts 
broadcast over the Pacific Coast network of the 
National Broadcasting Company and a series 
of Symphonies for Youth for which he is both 
conductor and commentator. Children‘s con- 
certs had been given since the orchestra was 
founded in 1919, but Mr. Wallenstein increased 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 





the number to fifteen, of which thirteen are 
broadcast nationally. 

He has taken his orchestra to San Francisco 
in exchange visits with the orchestra of that 
metropolis and conducted a festival season of 
eight concerts on the campus of Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah, a few years ago, as 
a feature of the one hundredth anniversary of 
that State. 


Program-Builder 


Wallenstein has a sure touch in program 
building. He knows how to build up soloists 
by giving them desirable spots. Wallenstein, 
incidentally, always manages to have a few local 
soloists appear during the season, particularly 
first chair people from the orchestra, in addition 
to visiting guest artists. 

For several seasons he gave at least one 
modern work on each program. Many programs 
were entirely modern, including several “firsts.” 
Wallenstein does brilliant readings of contem- 
porary music and music of the French impres- 
sionist school. Yet one of the best performances 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic at any time 
was the first performance in its history of 
3eethoven’s Missa Solemnis, which closed their 
1952 season. Some of the novelties Wallen- 
stein gave this year were the Copland Clarinet 
Concerto, the Frank Martin Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord, Harp Piano and Strings, and the Berlioz 
Romeo and Juliet music. 

In the 1951 opera season he conducted per- 
formances of Fidelio for the San Francisco 
Opera Company in its home season and in the 
Los Angeles series of the opera company. Out- 
standing choral performances presented by the 
Philharmonic have included the Brahms 
Requiem, the Verdi Requiem, Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and 
works by Debussy, Wagner, and others calling 
for large choruses. 


To the Rescue of the Bowl 


Wallenstein has conducted many times in 
Hollywood Bowl, but in the summer of 1951 
he won national recognition for an exceptional 
achievement. The Bowl had closed after one 
week and a hastily organized emergency com- 
mittee began to set in motion plans for re-open- 
Mr. Wallenstein donated his services as 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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FEM-TONES: (Left to right) Jeannine Pinto, 
piano and vocals; Jean Zimmerman, bass and 
vocals; Marie Kemp, guitar and vocals. 


Miami, Fla. The Fem-Tones Trio are all mem- 
bers of Local 655, and concentrate on the hotels 
and cocktail lounges there. They are currently 


laying at the Versailles Hotel in Miami Beach. 
playin; 


New York, N. Y. The Danny Raimond Trio, 
which recently opened at the Suburban Supper 
Club in Brooklyn, has the beautiful Miss Amer- 
ica of 1948 as a member of its trio. Miss Shopp 
doubles on the drums and Tony Costa does all 
the arrangements. The trio was recently fea- 
tured at the Park Avenue Restaurant and has 
also appeared at La Crescendo Cate in Bayside, 
Long Island. All and do 


three part harmonizing. 


three are vocalists 


Philadelphia, Pa. The Paul Trio of 
Local 77 is celebrating its sixth year together 
these days. They are now playing at the Four 
Bell Tavern, Prospect Park, Pa. They also like 


to sing and do a lot of vocal novelties. 


Birney 


Carlos and Melisa and their Latin 
American Band working at the 
Umbrella Room of the Hotel in 
Miami Beach tor the past year and it seems as 


Miami, Fla, 
been 
Delmonico 


have 


LARRY FESTA ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) Lennie Laubach, piano; 
Second row: Charles 


Larry Festa, leader, bass; Sal Rosell, vocalist. 
Teale, guitar; Bill Stange, drums; 
nington, Ernie Pullicino, Vinnie Horn, saxes. 


Bob Hauser, trumpet; 


DANNY RAIMOND TRIO: (Left to right) 
Danny Raimond, bass; Be Be Shopp, vibraharp; 
Tony Costa, piano. 


CARLOS AND MELISA and their Latin Ameri- 
can Band: (Left to right) Jose Gina, trumpet; 
Irving Victor, piano; Melisa Campos, maracas; 
Carlos Campos, guitar, 


PEDRO ALBANI 
piano, celeste; 
Paul Pen- 


net, flute; 


ORCHESTRA: 
Pedro 
Barber, vocalist; Alan Sheldon, drums, vocals; Herb Byer, sax, clari- 
Homer Muller, bass. 


PAUL BIRNEY TRIO: (Left to right) George 
Carder, guitar; Paul Birney, bass; Joe Conway, 
vibes, The boys all do vocals and novelties. 


Traveler’s Guide 


if they are staying on indefinitely. The group 
formed four years ago. They play all kinds of 
music with accent on the Latin, featuring vocal 
duos by Carlos and Melisa. Melisa also doubles 
and Carlos on the drums and 


on the bass 


timbales. 


Atlantic City, N. J. Pedro Albani and his Or 
chestra have played all the leading Atlantic City 
hotels. Now they are working their fifth year 
at the Mayflower Hotel’s Holiday Room. The 
band belongs to Local 661 of Atlantic City and 
features Latin and society music with solo and 
group vocals, 

Teaneck, N. J. Larry Festa and his Orchestra 
were recently honored at a dinner dance at the 
Casa Mana. They have been playing there for 
thirteen years—which is quite a feat-in show 


business. 


(Left to right) Carmen Malafronte, 


Albani, leader, Latin vocals, accordion; Jessie 
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DANTE TRIO: (Left to right) F. Versaci (Dante), leader, drums; THE THREE FLAMES: (Left to right) Tiger Haynes, guitar; Roy 
George Joseph Keesler, organ, solovox, electric chimes; Johnny Arndt, piano, Testamark, piano; Averill Pollard, bass. The boys are now going into 
sonway, celeste. their fifth month at the Bon Soir. 










elties. 




























Theatre. They have had a thirty-nine week 
session on TV and have popularized a number 
of songs which include “Get Hep—Watch Your 
Step” adopted by the National Safety Council 


ide} to Live Music 




















: and “Obadiah, Put Out That Fire” adopted by 
3 the New York City Fire Department. 
Washington, N. C. The Dante Trio is cur- ran 
> group 5 . = . ; Cape May, N. J. Anita and The Rhythm Ras- 
| rently appearing at the Neptune Room of the ne a a ‘in 
if . ; - . cals are ; al vocalizing < 
cinds d Earle Restaurant for twelve weeks after having cals are proud o a. individual voca “ge nk 
o \ . » one ° . Yr " ao ave ¢ pe y g S 
. = come East from the Towne Room in Milwaukee Seep See ee eee 8 ee eee 
doubles aoa ie : ae two thousand tunes. At the present time they 
where they played a five-week engagement. The : : ne} 
ns and F ; St i Vie i are working at the Shore Bar and are staying 
} trio played for over two years at Jack Dempsey’s ndefinitely ane 
; in New York and did a stint at the Shelton oS Mersaney.- 

Hotel in New York. Dante and Joe played Newark, N. J. Breezy Smith and his boys have 
his Or together in the Army Air Corps Band at Or- been together since 1945 and play Latin Ameri- 
tic City lando, Fla., with Dante as Joe’s sergeant. can, society and jazz. They are at the For-Hills 
th iste Restaurant in Newark for an indefinite stay. 

n. Phe Enumclaw, Wash. The Susanj family, who are 
ity and all ‘mbers of Local 360 in Re Wasl 

2 a nembers oO .0ca ) in ixnenton, asn., - r 
olo and hol ‘ wis ten thee : heeome at the Wis! Pictures for this department should be 

nC SOrth IN theif OWN CANCE SPE M the Wise sent to the Managing Editor, International 
bone Inn, featuring folk music of Yugoslavia. Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
N. J., with names of players and their 
°c I , Iv eT : . instruments indicz : to right. 
rchestra New York, N. Y. The Three Flames, an instru- ANITA AND THE RHYTHM RASCALS: (Left Siohune biscoaaieeey dedecumms pine ye 
> at the strumental and comedy trio, have recently ap- to right) Maurice —" accordion; Eddie account of the spot where the orchestra 
rere for peared at such places as Spivy’s Roof, The Blue Boudreau, guitar; Anita Boudreau, vocals; is playing. 
hov ‘ ; ; 4 “ Andy Locanto, bass. 
n show Angel, Wally’s Paradise and Loew’s State 
SUSANJ FAMILY COMBO: (Left to right) Walt Susanj, bisernica; BREEZY SMITH AND HIS MUSIC: (Left to right) Marty Gottfried, 
afronte, Chuck Susanj, bass; Anton Susanj, bugarija; Sophie Susanj, brac. The drums; Gus Williams, sax, clarinet; Breezy Smith, leader, piano and 

Jessie Susanj brothers also have a combo, Chuck playing the drums and accordion; Joe Manzie, trumpet and bass; Ed Isemann, vibes and 

x, Clari- Wait tenor sax. piano; Al Costello, vocals (not present when photo was taken). 
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SPOTLIGHT ON DON LAMOND 





Spectacular star Don Lamond says, “Gretsch Broadkasters, 


greatest drums | ever owned!” This year, again, Don rides high 
in the nation’s annual drum polls (one of the 6-out-of-the-first-8 winners 
who play Gretsch Broadkasters)! Biggest reason for his downright pref- 
} erence for Gretsch drum 
outfits — THAT GREAT 
, ioe GRETSCH SOUND. Hear 
Gretsch micro-sensitive | that unmistakable Broad- 
snare control for very | kaster tone yourself at 
fine, or fast adjustment 
—enables him te adiuet your Gretsch dealer, or 
the enares fom her write for your free cata- 
d t . 
this and other custom. log of Gretsch drum out- 
built _— features at fits. Just address Dept. 
your retsch dealer 
right away, or write us | !M-652, The Fred. Gretsch 
for more facts. No 
obligation. Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, New York. 








Don’s drums have 














Direct from Manufacturer 


$1G-00 


Fine, full-bodied, all- year-round 
rayon gabardines. Hand-stitched 
edges, fully lined. Sizes 34-44. 
Smart, cool, good looking. 


Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, 
Gray, Rust, Gold, Lime, Black, 
Tan. Samples gladly sent upon 
request. . . . ALSO SLACKS TO 
CONTRAST, $8.75. Send $16.00 
for sample jacket. 





752 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 7-7652 
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{ Make Your Own Arrangements 


Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot"’ breaks, 


se PIV Transposer. 
oth Ge SP EV AR Aemnee ad Seep choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 


cour part harmony for all instruments at a 1 
flash. Write your own music with the new tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 


music writing device; celluloid stencil for DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
tracing musical symbols perfectly. Send $1 and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
for both items. No C. O. D. orders. to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 

T. SPIVAK points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 


335 East 19th St. 
491 Poplar Lane, East Meadow, lL. I., N. Y. 








Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 








DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 








AeCHMIQUE of PERCUSSION 





By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


MEANDERINGS 





[ happened at an oratorio given here in Boston at Symphony Hall by 

the Handel and Haydn Society, Boston’s biggest and best group of 

choralists. Emil Mollenhauer was presiding at the conductor’s desk, 
and beneath him were seated the sixty-odd musicians comprising the 
Festival Orchestra. Above the musicians, seated on tiers of raised seats, 
were some three hundred singers, while down front, on the stage, were 
those who were taking the solo-voice parts. 


The hall was filled to its capacity, and the audience was eagerly 
drinking in the music of Samson and Delilah. Dagon had shown his 
power, my heart had fluttered at thy sweet voice, and Samson was being 
inexorably prepared in the most musical manner for his celebrated haircut 
at the hands ot Delilah, which was to rob him of his far-famed strength, 
and result in his eternal discredit. Suddenly the music stopped—a grand 
pause which was to precede a mighty climax of massed orchestra, chorus, 
and soloists. Through the dead silence there wafted and spiraled on the 
air, in thin and piercing tones, the voice of a woman who sat far up in 
the balcony—a woman whose thoughts and those of her companions were 
dwelling on matters of far greater importance than the mere rendition of 
an oratorio—‘I always fry mine in lard”. 

No slap-stick comedy in a burlesque theatre could have been more 
ridiculous, no comedy of any sort could have been more out of place; yet 
this is but a sample of what can happen in music of low or high degree. 
Yes, there is a funny side to the music profession, as any professional 
musician can testify; and it often happens that the musician finds a 
relief from the tension of continued rehearsals and concerts by sitting 
down in some music room, lighting up the old pipe, and exchanging 
reminiscences of this sort with his companions. They say that “misery 
loves company,” and this is borne out by the fact that the average musician 
takes a keen delight in recounting his own particular set of tough luck 
stories. The fact that a joke may be on himself never seems in the least 
to affect his enjoyment in telling it. 

Musicians, when off duty, like to talk shop. The proverbial sewing 
circle resembles in tone the subdued hum of insects coming from afar on 
a lazy summer afternoon, when compared to the racket set up by a group 
of musicians telling each other who’s who in the profession and why. 
This doesn’t mean that a musician has nothing on his mind except gossip. 
Such is not the case. A musician must have mental depth in order to be 
a musician at all, and where there is work to be done he does it. But 
when off duty it is natural for him to loosen up his intellectual collar 
band in order to balance up, and in these moments come the discussions 
which I must confess are a source of as much enjoyment to me as to the 
next one. 

Leaders are an interesting study to any musician. They are all 
different. No two have the same personality, characteristics, or manner of 
directing any more than they have the same face, form, or voice. In all 
my many years of active experience as a professional musician, playing 
through the years under perhaps a thousand different musical conductors, 
I have yet to find a single one that I would refer to as a dead ringer for 
some one else. Playing under various leaders, and in the many lines that 
are embraced under the term general business, is a privilege for any 
musician who is sincerely desirous of learning all he can about his chosen 
art. Indeed this is the way in which we get our experience. The more 
severe and exacting a leader, the better for the aspiring musician; for in 
the profession of making music we learn quicker and more thoroughly if 
our mistakes are promptly corrected and our shortcomings mercilessly 
held up before the gaze of all concerned. 

Some leaders are phlegmatic, others are temperamental. Some read 
from their scores, others memorize them. I have played under con- 
ductors who never even had the score on the stand, but who had every 
note and direction firmly fixed in their brain. 
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You can tell a leader whose instrument is the violin by the way he 
sways his body and swings his bow arm in moments of distress. You 
can spot the temperamental leader even before he steps on the stand. He 
can't keep still. After he starts you can’t keep still. You can tell the 
nervous leader in the same manner: his linen is damp from perspiration 
before the concert is under way. Occasionally (speak it in whispers) a 
leader gets lost, beats in circles, and when he finds his place again, scowls 
at the drummer. I played under one leader (and a fine one, too) who 
gave his initial down beat by throwing his arms straight up in the air 
(and Heaven help the poor substitute who didn’t know about it in 
advance ). 


INTERPRETING THE DOUBLE DRAG 


The double drag is another of the traditional rudiments. It is particu- 
larly effective in the 6/8 rhythm of march tempo, brilliant in rudimental 
solos and appears in such Camp Duty drumbeats as The Dinner Call and 
Dusky Night., It is not so adaptable to the binary beat of jazz and, in 
traditional form, rarely if ever appear in art music. However, for the 
rudimental drummer it is a must, and, for others, it should be mastered 
if for nothing more than an accomplishment. 

The combination of rhythm, graces and accents in a series of double 
drags presents the same problem to the drum writer as in the single drag, 
which appeared in the March issue. Similarly, therefore, the average 
writer approximates double drags his drum parts and, similarly, we 
find ourselves given a wide latitude in their interpretation. 
below shows a common notation for the double drag 
applied to the 6/8 measure. Example B shows the rhythm-frame of the 
rudiment without the embellishing grace-notes. Example C shows the 
frame more fully developed, while in Example D the common inter- 
pretation of the rudiment appears, with the graces fully opened. 


Example 


The traditional interpretation (Example E) includes the same slight 
hesitation before attacking the graces as that in the traditional single drag. 
This is the double drag of the “old timer”—one of the showiest and at 
the same time one of the most difficult rudiments in the book. 

Example E illustrates a free-and-easy version of the rudiment, the 
graces here being played as normal notes, struck from the normal strik- 
ing level. 
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The NEW W. FL. TYMPAM TUNING GAUGE 


Are You Prepared For 
the New TV Field? 


There will be 75 new 
channels with more than 
one thousand new sta- 
tions in the next twelve 
months. It will pay you 
to look into this without 
delay. This patented 
Tuning Gauge can be 
mounted on any make 
of pedal or hand-tuning 
tympani. You need this 
silent tuner. 


Ask your dealer to 
show you this new tun- 
ing aid, or write for 
descriptive folder and 
“The History of Tym- 
pani”’—it is free for the 
asking. Just drop us a 
card. 

Here is another W.F.L. 
new —a single record- 
ing with nine rudimental 
drum solos on one side 
and the thirteen drum 
rudiments on the other, 
solos by J. Burns Moore, 
Ed. Straight, W. F. Ludwig, Sr., and W. F. Ludwig, Jr., all on 33 1/3 
r.p.m. non-breakable—at your dealer, or send $3.00. 

Another new is a reprint of ‘My Life at the Drums.” It is free to drummers. 


Please state your Local. Both Jr. and Sr. are members of Local 10, Chicago, 
Maybe we can help you.—WILLIAM F, LUDWIG, President. 


W.F.L. DRUM CO., 1728 No. Damen, Chicago 47, Ill. 
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While the artificial accents marked over the third and sixth beats of 
the double drag call for stress in rudimental interpretation, the natural 
accents, which normally fall on the first and third beats of the 6/8 
measure, must not be forgotten. Therefore, in rudimental style, stress the 
first and third beats slightly and the third and sixth beats decidedly. 
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NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
Mutes piano about 85%, — easily attached or 
detached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 

Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St. Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
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For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
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By SOL BABITZ 








BOW COOPERATION IN PORTAMENTO 


N last month's column I pointed out that slow preparatory practice is 
essential for a quick and thorough acquisition ot skill in portamento. 
The B portamento (with the beginning finger) is practiced while 
counting from 1 to 5 slowly and gliding at an even rate of speed. 


Fig. I. Seveik, op. 8. No.16. 
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If the player should encounter some difficulty in gliding smoothly 
and slowly at first, he will overcome this by pressing the finger very 
lightly on the string while gliding. Afterward normal pressure should 
be applied. 

As the finger moves upward on the string the bow moves in the 
same direction as the finger toward the bridge. In Fig. II. we see that as 
the contact of the string at the bridge (a) hinders string vibration the bow 
must play some distance from the bridge, at b. As the finger moves 
upward in Fig. III., the vibrating length of the string is shortened, and 
an even vibration is maintained by moving the bow toward the bridge 


from b to c. 
Fig. 2. Y 4 o 


Bridge 
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Even without understanding this principle, many violinists are aware 
that, while playing in the higher positions, the tone is better when the 
bow is somewhat closer to the bridge. Actually the pressure of the left 
hand fingers in the higher positions changes the tension of the string so 
decisively that one can feel the bow being pushed toward the bridge 
automatically in large position shifts. It is advantageous, however, to 
practice this consciously even in shorter position shifts. 

The bow can cooperate in portamento not only in moving toward 
the bridge in ascending and away from the bridge in descending 
portamento but also by changing dynamics to suit the musical expres- 
sion. Care should be taken to avoid making a crescendo-diminuendo 
during the slide, as this can change a good portamento into an 
exaggerated old-fashioned one. 

Just as important as the ascending portamento for the emotional 
expression of the violin, is the descending portamento; yet despite its 
importance it is completely lacking in the equipment of most violinists 
today. It is difficult to understand why the descending portamento is so 
neglected, since it is one of the most effective means of lending pathos 
to a performance. 

In this forlorn little Gypsy melody 
ieee Denies ;» 
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the upper fingering with its descending portamento underlines the sadness 
while the lower fingering with its ascending slide introduces an element 
of passion and optimism. Perhaps some violinists prefer to use the 
optimistic ascending portamento instead of the sad one, because they are 
afraid that if they are not always cheerful they might make the listener 
sad and thereby lose some applause. However, the popular success of 
some sobbing singers today should convince us that always being happy 
is not a guarantee of success. 

Another reason that violinists avoid the descending portamento 
may be the fact that it is much more difficult to perform beautifully. 
When carelessly performed it may have a whining quality. To avoid 
this the player should maintain a firm finger pressure during the slide, 
even firmer than in the ascending portamento, have a good vibrato 
before and after the slide, and be careful to move the bow away from 
the bridge as the finger descends. The slight diminuendo which 
accompanies this motion of the bow will also silence some of the whining 
so that even a fairly slow descending portamento will not be unpleasant. 

Continuing to use Sevcik’s opus 8, exercise 33, provides a good 
preparatory study for descending portamento, with a slow 5 count 
during the slide: 








Only the B portamento can sound beautiful descending, the L 





portamento as seen in Fig. VI., is ugly. D.pert 
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PRACTICING ASCENDING L PORTAMENTO 


The L portamento (that performed with the last finger) may be 
performed in many different ways. In Fig. VII. we see the normal and 
two extended positions of the gliding finger: 

















Fig WI, 
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Fig. VII. can, of course be played with different fingerings and with 
different types of extensions, each capable of its own expression— 
depending on the speed of the slide, dynamic shading of the bow, 
character of the vibrato, etc., etc. 

The chief problem to be mastered is the placement of the gliding 
finger (shown in parentheses) at the beginning of the portamento. 
If the placement of the finger is audible the voice-like effect is destroyed 
and the sound is mechanical instead of emotional. To avoid this, the 
finger must begin to glide at the same moment as it touches the string. 
In slow practice this skill can be learned much more quickly than in 
attempting to imitate the sound of another player’s successful portamento. 

This should be practiced in conjunction with a Sevcik exercise as are 
the other portamentos, and also with separate bows. It is easier at first 
to practice with the first note up-bow and the second down because in 
this way the motion of the finger on the string and the down-bow (see 
Fig. VIII.) are in the same direction and easier to synchronize: 


down bow 


ve bow 
Fig Ma V A 
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CONCLUSION 


I should like to say in conclusion, that, after the basic work described 
in this column has been mastered, the most important work begins, 
namely the application of the skill in the performance of a slow piece. 
In an actual composition the player is confronted with the crucial artistic 
problem of the portamento: where to use it, and what kind to use. 


I think it fitting to close with Carl Flesch’s statement: 4 portamento 





is the more convincing the less frequently it is employed. 
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IVE giant rings in sawdust; pigmy-size 
figures whirling through space; tight-rope 
walkers dancing blindfold: riders standing 

astride barrel-round horses; hawkers crying their 

wares; hoof-beats; shrill whistles from the ring; 

a long 2-a-h from the audience; lights, red and 

blue and yellow; clowns grimacing a toot away; 

thousands of eyes travelling in a blur, begrudg- 
ing evena moment’s Tocus: sea lions, be ars, dogs, 
horses, elephants: in fact, a dream sequence 
come truce. 

What holds all this together? What makes it 

a show rather than a hodge-podge? Not the 


# a 


~~ 
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Merle Evans is the second oldest em- 
ployee at present with Ringling Brothers 
Circus. He has directed the band for 
thirty-four years, two performances a day, 
and never missed a performance. Since 
he plays to an estimated 25,000 people a 
day, it is not too much to say that he has 
probably played to a larger number of 
actually-present persons than any other 
single performer in history. 
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with the precision of a huge machine—and i 

is music that makes the machine go. As “a 
as acts and music synchronize, all goes well. 
If rhythms of acts and music deviate by ever 
so little, disaster strikes. Obviously, circus band 
members have to be trained to instant obedience 
—a note held so long and no longer, just enough 
sound and not one decibel more, the jump 
through the hoop precisely measured, the gi- 
gantic crash just at the moment of achievement. 


Point of Vantage 


It was to discover just what role the circus 
band plays that I attended the performance of 
the Ringling Brothers and Barnum-Bailey Com- 
bined Shows, at Madison Square Garden in New 
York on April 16th. The bandstand was located 
in the extreme northwest corner of the upper 
tier or circle of the audience seats, close to the 
main performance entrance to the hippodrome 
track. The leader's band-box overlooked the 





Band of the Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus. 


Lower row: 


ence Woods, Fred Dini, Frank Sering, Otis Jones, Nick Altroth. 


(Left to right) Frank Siminer, Howard Johnson, Everett Gavin, John Horak, Clar- 


Back row: (Left to right) 


Tommy Thompkins, Frank Sullivan, Ramon Escorcia, Emil Stango, Joe Woeckener, Kenny 
Baldwin, Gene Morse, Merle Evans, Andy Grainger, Rex Ronstrom, Ray Cassell, Henry Kulik, 


Lew Bader, Joe Browning, Harvey Phillips. 


Members not in this photograph are: Orlando De- 


Fabia, Max Ring, Johnny Evans, Bill Schweiger, Ray Floyd, Bill Browning. 


miles of canvas. Not the acres of sawdust. Sub 
tract the aerialists and the show goes on. Leave 
out the horses, elephants, jugglers, lion tamers, 
clowns, and the circus still functions. Omit the 
hawkers, the cotton candy, the fat woman, the 
midgets—there’s still a show. But take away the 
music—-the drum’s roll, the brasses’ shout, the 
great chord played crescendo, the tingling march, 
the fanfare—and the acts fall apart, the animals 
go wooden, the “fliers” miss the trapeze, the 
jugglers fumble, the wire-walkers misstep, the 
gags don’t come off. In short, the circus is run 
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entire arena. The thirty bandsmen wore grey- 
blue uniforms with gold-braid trimmings. Their 
leader was dressed in white. 

. intervals of forty-five minutes and fifteen 
minutes before show time Jimmy Armstrong 
blows a trumpet call to summon actors and audi- 
ence. Armstrong is also midget and clown for the 
circus. He took up the trumpet for sheer love 
of it. He's a good Local 802 member now— 
sleeps in the band car with the musicians. Now 
for the band: I noted first of all that it is the 
clock of the circus. Just by listening to it, a 


MUSIC MAKES 


performer backstage can tell when to come on. 
The band’s leader, Merle Evans, has made the 
music into a movie-like sequence—same piece 
for same act the season through. Performers 
carry the whole program in their heads. In 
their dressing rooms, they keep one ear cocked 
to the band, and thus know which act is going 
on, how far it has progressed, when to come 
to the dressing room entrance to the big top, 
ready to go on. 


Pulsing the Performance 


But the music of the band is more than the 
circus’s timepiece. It is its heartbeat. It pro 
vides suspense, gives climax, brings about re- 
lease. It sounds the keynote of the circus—its 
festivity, its endless stir, its exuberance. 

“Our whole repertoire is fixed for the season,” 
Evans tells me at intermission. “Here’s one of 
the score-books.” I[ leaf through the 
—200 selections, each chosen to fit an act, each 
timed to quarter-beat precision—200 cues the 
band must respond to, not counting emergency 
cut-ins. With split-second rapidity the music 
changes from waltzes to gallops, from marches 
to quadrilles, never coming in a second too early 
or too late. When the horses gallop, the music 
gallops; when the aerialists do their dance on 
air, the music dances with them; when “fatty” 
goes on the tight-rope, “fat” music—jolly, bum- 
As Floree Galt (of Polack 
“An acrobat does a 


volume 


bersome—is played. 
Brothers Circus) puts it, 
flip-flop and you immediately segue into ‘Over 
and Over Again, then with lightning speed into 
the finish of “William Tell Overture’ or possibly 
eight bars of “Count Basie Jive’.” 


Flick of the Wrist 

Back in my seat at Madison Square Garden, I 
note that each selection is so cued that it can be 
adjusted to the quickened or slowed-up tempo 
of the performers, by a mere gesture from 
Conductor Evans. (He mostly plays cornet out 
toward the audience, holding the instrument 
with his right hand, while he uses his left to 
signal back to his men.) Take the wire act, for 
instance. Four times the performer climbs the 
wires, four times attempts that dangerous back 
ward somersault, the music playing crescendos 
and decrescendos exactly in rhythm with his 
movements. Four times he misses and comes 
plunging to the net. At the fifth try he makes 
it. Evans—using that sixth sense that thirty- 
four years of circus band conducting has de- 
veloped—has the band come out on the tri- 
umphant chord only at the fifth and successful 
try. “Something in the way they go about it 
tells me whether they’re going to succeed or 
fail,” he explains. 

The drum roll—an indispensable in circus 
performance—increases tension, holds the senses 
alert. When suspense is at its height, though, 
the drummer ceases his roll and muffles the 
drum’s snares. Silence—complete and awesome— 
while the aerialist makes the terrifying leap! 

Every act is done to counts, and it is music 
that makes the counting possible. Acrobats 
steady themselves to it; jugglers get in the 
groove to it; aerialists time their swings to it, 
synchronize the downdrop of their trapeze as 
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well as their hand contacts, leaps and swing, 
to the strong accents of the band. In animal 
acts, the performers of course do not time 
themselves to the music. Rather, the music is 
gauged to the performers: to the horses’ prance, 
the lion’s jump, the bear’s balancing act. 


To Fit Every Act 


The complete synchronization of ring acting 
and band playing approaches the motif integra 
tion of a Wagnerian opera. When the monkey, 
after his dinner-eating act, is put into his little 
bed, the band plays “Rock-a-bye Baby.” As for 
the elephants—the herd would go all to pieces 
if anything less dignified than the March from 
Lohengrin were played for their entrance! 
Though tempos tumble and_ brasses play 


wide open, only a small proportion of the music 





The music strikes up while 
the performers assemble. 


IS JAZZV. It is, most of it, 1n tact, strictly classi 


} 


cal. Take the “Spec” (Grand Spectacle )—that 
spangled mid-show parade of the circus around 


the ring. At the entrance of each new element 
the “theme” is played, thirty-six of these in the 
“Spec” alone. Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Hymn_ to 


the Sun” sounds out when the bright tapestried 
elephants come out with their beplumed riders. 
“The Good Old Times”, also played for the 
Spectacle, probably refers to those days when 
circus parades were still a part of the festivities, 


and the band sat on that gorgeous chariot 
drawn by eight coal-black horses. “We haven't 
paraded since 1920.° Evans told me with a 


nostalgic sigh. “Trafic problems, you know 


and now the lots are so much farther out.” 
However, the Spectacle is a parade in itself: 
Cleopatra, Godiva (complete with tower for 
Peeping Tom), Isabella and her Jewels, 
Columbus, the Fountain of Youth, Hannibal 
crossing the Alps—-all set to music. 


Ouick Change 


At the Grand Finale, which winds up the 
show, the band—its members now decked out 
in long red coats and blue plumed helmets— 
parades with the others, then stands around 
the edge of the center ring playing. After this 
flourish, the men must change back into their 
other costumes and get back into the bandstand 
to play the crowds out. Evans so arranges the 
music that, while some members of the band 
leave the line of march when the bandstand is 
reached, and start climbing to their places, some 
remain standing at the side of the track, still 
playing. Then the booming resonance of the air- 
calliope at the back of the stand takes up the 
melody, to give the rest of the musicians a 
chance to climb to their places. It is all done so 
neatly that many in the audience are convinced 
that there are two bands. 


Compo cers for Band 


Evans himself composes the tantares. Other 
specialists in circus music whose compositions 
he frequently uses are Fred Jewell, Al Sweet 
and Karl King. Favorites with audiences are 
such works as “Wedding of the Winds” by 
Hall, “Circus Bee” by Fillmore and “The Big 
Cage” by King. Some of the pageants inter 
spersed throughout the performance have music 
written especially for them. John Ringling 
North. President and Chief 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and_ Bailey, 


Executive ol 


wrote the theme song for the Fourth Pageant, 
presented last year, “Luawanna”—this a single 
swinging trapeze act accompanied by an aerial 
ballet and xylophone orchestra of sixty girls 
performing in mid-air! 


“f lands-off” Motif 


Evans is expert at choosing the theme best 
suited to bring out the spirit of any act. But onc 
composition he will never play, no matter how 
appropriate its mood, It is Suppe’s “Light Cav- 
ry March.” Forty years ago he had his circus 
band play it in Oklahoma. A_ train’ wreck 


EQUESTRIANS, ANIMALS, AERIALISTS, JUGGLERS—ALL DO THEIR ACTS TO MUSIC 





Vera Zorina leads the elephant ballet 
on opening night of the circus for 
Army and Navy relief. 


occurred a few days later, in which sixteen 
circus folk lost their lives. A year or so after 
that, he tried it again—this was when he was 
on tour with Miller Brothers 101 Ranch Wild 
West Circus. A blowdown (tent blown over) 
followed less than a week after, with thirty- 
eight deaths resulting. Then in 1916 he played 
it when the circus was at Long Branch, New 
Jersey. A cornet player dropped dead just after 
the performance. “Would you have played it 
after that?” he asked me. I shook my _ head. 
“Well, it was enough for me, too,” he said 
grimly. “I had all the parts gathered up and 
destroyed.” 

Evans’ job includes sensing disasters and 
forestalling them. “A wind threatens to blow the 
tents down; the lions get nasty; the trapeze per- 
former takes a fall; the rigging breaks here or 
there—we cut right off in the middle of a waltz 
or whatever we're playing, and go into some 
familiar tune. Staves off a stampede.” Miss Galt 
of Polack Brothers underlines this responsi- 
bility, too: “A trapeze artist slips, falls broken 
into the sawdust. Patrons scream, circus helpers 
scurry for a stretcher. The music is changed in 
a split-second to a soothing waltz or lullaby to 
relax not only the quivering nerves of the 
patrons but the circus troupers as well. Then a 
slightly faster melody is played, and the show 
carries on as if nothing had happened, all with- 
out a break in the music.” 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 











SPOTLIGHT ON BILL JENNINGS 















BILL JENNINGS IS ONE OF THE NATION’S ONLY THREE LEFT- 
HANDED GUITARISTS, turns his guitar upside-down to record 


such delicacies as “Saturday Night Fish Fry.” Now playing up- 
ended, but great guitar, 
with the Bill Davis Trio. 
Jennings — a former Louis 
Jordan and Stuff Smith 
man — really appreciates 
his GRETSCH SYN- 
CHROMATIC GUITAR 
WITH MIRACLE NECK: 
“Fastest, easiest- playing 
guitar I’ve ever handled.” 
Write today for more 
? facts about this sensa- 
thon flnane pecrngce a See 
“ i ist. But —plus the 
i aenae at go it GUITAR GUIDE — yours 
with ease on his slim, slim GRETSCH FREE. 
Address: Dept. IM-652, 


MIRACLE NECK. Fingers seem to 
The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 


grow longer, literally fly. Try this chord 
on your own guitar now—then visit your 

60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, 
New York. 





Gretsch dealer and try it on the new 
GRETSCH MIRACLE NECK GUITAR. 
You'll be amazed at the difference! 








JeN-Co Vi BES 


The choice of Nick Pelico, of Holly- 
wood, formerly with Dick Jurgens and 
Horace Heidt, as well as other top 
notch artists, teachers 
and entertainers. 





Still available at mod- 
erate prices, with pearl 
plastic finish and 
chrome trim. 
See Your Local Dealer 
for all 


JeN-Co Musical Products 
G. C. JENKINS CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 

















STEEL GUITARISTS —The Alkire Tuning 


gives you amazing TECHNICAL SPEED plus all full chords! Complete course 
ready for home study. Now used and highly recommended by many lead- 
ing teachers, professionals and amateurs. INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


EDDIE ALKIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 485, EASTON, PENNA. 
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By OTTO CESANA 


INCE popular music is the undisputed, musical voice of the natig; 
a thorough knowledge of its inner workings is a must for Pi 
musician who is honestly and seriously devoted to his art. Further. 
more, since true American music of tomorrow will have its roots in th 
great songs of today, a mastery of the popular arrangement is the inevitah 
gateway through which the American composer of tomorrow must pass, 


LESSON No. 1 


The most important type of dance arrangement is the stock typ 
for the reason that it contains all the elements used in arranging, that 
is—the introduction, ensemble chorus, sax chorus, modulation, Vers 
special chorus, another modulation, the swing chorus and ending. Whi 
a complete stock arrangement is seldom played, it is very often, with 
various cuts, etc., the basis for many an interesting routine. Furthermor 
as the stock arrangement actually contains all the elements that go in 
arranging, it becomes a very simple task for a person who can turn oy 
a complete stock to switch to special arrangements. 


SELECTING THE TUNE 


The first step towards making an arrangement is naturally to select; 
tune. For your first arrangement, select the regular song sheet of a tux 


where the harmony is not too difficult, and where the form of the chon 


follows the a-a-b-a formula, that is where the first, second and last eigh: 
measure strains are similar, the B or contrasting strain, occurring from the 
17th to the 24th measure of the chorus. A song of this type will presen 
the least amount of problems, and permit the application of the mos 
important principles of dance arranging, which, once they are mastered 
can be applied successfully te songs of a more intricate harmonic ani 
formal nature. 
The song being selected, it should be thoroughly analyzed. 


ANALYSIS OF A POPULAR SONG 


Before one sets out to make an arrangement, it is important that be 
thoroughly analyze the particular song, for three reasons: 

First—To find out exactly what harmony the composer uses ¢ 
intended to use—this is very important. 

Second—To find out what notes are used for the melody, whethe 
they are chordic tones, suspensions, afterbeats or passing tones. 

Third—To analyze, all fill-ins and counter-melodies and see if the 
are suitable in an arrangement. Many times, fill-ins and counter-melodics 
which are very suitable in a piano song sheet may not be suitable at d 
in an orchestration. 

Therefore in analyzing a piano part you will separate the operatic 
into three separate stages: 

1—Harmony—The harmony will be diatonic, chromatic or parall 
It may also modulate by means of pivot or attendant chords, or it ma 
make an unusual progression, etc. 

2—Melody—The melody may consist of chordic tones, suspension 
afterbeats or passing tones. 

3—Fill-ins—Analyze them harmonically and melodically. 

Below is an eight measure phrase which has been analyzed according 
to the directions set forth above. Take any popular song and analyze iti 
the same way. 
Mederalo .«iii 
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THE TRIO AND PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
The song being selected and analyzed, the next step is to make the 


trio and piano accompaniment arrangement of the chorus. As will & 
seen later, this is the foundation of an arrangement; and he who @ 
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make a good trio and piano accompaniment has mastered two-thirds of 
the task of dance arranging. 
(A) THE 

|The original key of the song 
the trio and piano accompaniment arrangement, 

2—-Write the trio part first. 

3—When possible, keep the outer voices of the trio in 6ths. 

4—-When the melody is the 7#/ of a chord, you can obtain a sixth 
in the outer voices by converting the 7th chord into a gth chord. 

5—Arrange the trio in a legato or staccato manner, depending upon 
the character of the melody. If legato, sustain as many harmony notes as 
possible; if staccato, the rhythmic pattern of the melody should be carried 


TRIO 


copy is generally satisfactory for 


out in the harmony parts. 

6-—Add the proper legato, staccato marks and dynamics. 

7-—Fill-ins which are indicated in the piano part during sustained 
notes, need not be included in the trio. 

(B) THE BASS 

1—-The second operation in writing a trio and piano accompaniment 
is to write the bass. 

2—The bass notes usually occur on the sst and 3rd beats of the 
measure except where rapid changes of harmony require more bass notes 
to the particular harmony. 

3—When the harmony is tonic in one measure and dominant in the 
next, it is well to use certain standard bass figures such as tonic and fifth, 
fifth and tonic. 

4-—The bass should tend to move in contrary motion to the trio. 

5—The bass should be as melodic as possible. 

6—When the harmony ceases to be diatonic, it is best to approach 
the tonic of the new chord from the tonic of the preceding chord. 

7—When not following a line, the bass may move from tonic to 5th, 
or from 5th to tonic of the chord. When possible always move from a 
higher note to a lower note. 

8—In very slow tempo or a double forte chorus, four bass notes to 


the measure may be used. 


(C) THE PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT CHORDS 

1—The third operation in writing a trio and piano accompaniment 
is to write the piano accompaniment chords. 

2—The piano accompaniment chords usually occur on the 2nd and 
4th beats, or on each beat of a measure. Occasionally a chord may be 
added to the former or omitted in the latter arrangement, depending 
generally upon the harmonic changes. 

3—The chords should be written in contrary motion to the bass and 
need not follow the melody, 

4—The chords should change as little as possible, and should always 
remain in approximately the same register. 

5—The best register for the chords is between G on the 2nd line of 
the staff and G below the staff. 

6—The chords should always coincide with the harmony in the 
trio on their particular beat. 

7—IE possible, it is also well to move the chords in a good line. 

Below is a trio and piano accompaniment of the eight measure strain. 
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Compare the above with the original piano part and note the changes. 


Exercise—Select a tune, analyze it and make a trio and piano accom- 
paniment for same. 
Otto Cesana, International Copyright Secured 


Copyri ht, 1939, by 
All rights reserved 
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Bix Beiderbecke 


MODERN PIANO SUITE 


A folio containing four original, world-famous compositions for piano 
by the immortal Bix. 


IN A MIST 
FLASHES 









CANDLELIGHTS 
IN THE DARK 
; Price $1.50 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 





* 799 Seventh Avenue, N.Y. 19 





00 you depend upon your 
instrument for a living....? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 


Vv Is the case constructed of 3-ply veneer 
with water-repellent covering 


V Does it have permanently secured, good 
hardware with positive lock assurance? 


V Does it have solid cowhide, steel reinforced 
handles that never peel 


VY Does it have non-linting super-fine plush that 
won‘t scuff the instrument’s finish 


Only a LIFTON case will give you these 
true protective measures . . . and only these 
measures will keep your instrument safe and 
secure against the ever-present hazards of bad 
weather and rough handling. AND...a LIFTON 
case will cost you LESS . . . because it will out- 


last the ordinary case at least two to one...! 


LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


18 W... 18th 32.,.N.¥. 0G,” 07. 


Lifton Mfg. Corporation 
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SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM SG. HAYNES CQ. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 






























Any 6 for $3.00. 
9 JAZZ FOLIOS £28222 

ody, arrange at 
sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib . . any inst. 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 
Riffs . . . Be Bop system .. . $2.00. Send 
Free circulars. 


LAURELDALE, PA. 


50c for C.O.D. 
WIN NEHER - - 








The Rockwell School of Tuning 


Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited. Course 
practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos. 
Competent instructors. Licensed by Pennsylvania 
State Board of Vocational Education, V. A. Contract. 


Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 
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sections latch to- 
gether for easy 
portability and to 
protect controls. 


Organ stop tone controls 
Dual case cabinet 
Built-in electronic tremolo 









Bassist—TONY REYES 
Featured with Xavier 
bm Cugat and his orchestra 


> Accordionist—ELMA SANTA 


a r . . 
ad Popular New York Soloist 


Guitarist—BOB MANNING 
rf 
“> 
sy 


Favorite singing cowboy 
star of screen, radio, stage 
and recordings. 
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SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY, INC. IM-34 
Exclusive Wholesale D?stributors 


559 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 









ask your 
music dealer 


Send me your new free catalog showing the Premier Amplifer §f 
I] and giving complete specifications and prices. Send name of Premier y 
i dealer nearest me, 
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Local Highlights 


DULUTH MUSICIANS’ ASSOCIATION 


— — —_——— — = 


A very optimistic outlook for the future of music and musicians in 
he Duluth, Minnesota, area was responsible for the happy expressions 
seen above. The photograph was taken at the Annual Party of the 
Duluth Musicians Association, Local 18, on March 23rd, with all aspects 
of the music business represented. Photographed, from left to right, are: 
Mickey Levine, member of the Board of Directors of Local 18 and society 
band leader in the Duluth area; Clifford Berge, concertmaster of the 
Duluth Symphony; Hermann Herz, conductor of the Duluth Symphony, 
and a member of Local 802, New York; Sigurd Erickson, President of 
Local 18; Bruce Rapp, Secretary-Treasurer of Local 18; Abe Miller, 
Business Manager of the Duluth Symphony; and Joe Priley, member of 
the Board of Directors and society band leader in the Duluth Area. 


GUS LOTHROP ORCHESTRA 





The Gus Lothrop orchestra of Lewiston, Maine (Local 409) recently 
performed at a dance held in the Lewiston City Hall. Twelve hundred 
people attended the affair, co-sponsored by the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Industry and the Lewiston Recreation 
Department. Pictured with pianist and leader Gus Lothrop are, left to 
right in the front row: Charles Bleakney, tenor sax; Albert Lothrop, 
alto sax; Clifford Hodgman, alto sax; George Martin, alto sax; Joseph 
Deslaurier, trombone; Donald Nelson, trombone; Louis Fournier, trom- 


bone. In the back row: Walter Bickford, bass; George Tardiff, drums; 
Camp Thomas, trumpet; Henry Caron, trumpet; and Steve Stephens, 
trumpet. 


? 


G. A. SEVERANCE, LOCAL 13 

G. A. Severance has been Financial Secretary of Local 13, Troy, 
New York, since December 10, 1899. To be sure, there have been a 
few breaks in the Local’s connection with the Federation because of 
battle royals between two factions in the early days; but there has been 
no break in Mr. Severance’s period of service, and he has always been on 
the side of the “regulars.” 

In a recent letter he tells something of the early days of the union 
in Troy and of his own experiences: “In February, 1895, I blew into 
Troy after trouping several years from Uncle Tom to sawdust, and it 
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has since been my home, except a short session with Miaco’s Pantomime 
Company in 1896, In 1895 the musicians in Troy were acting under a | 
charter issued by the Central Council (A.F.L.) of this city. I joined 
the Musicians’ Union June 18, 1895. In 1896 when the convention was 
held in Indianapolis, we sent a delegate from our body, and in September 
we received our charter. Those were the happy days. Each month it 
was a battle royal between two factions. During one of those spats I 
was elected Recording Secretary pro tem on September 12, 1897, .and 


held office until October 31 when matters were straightened out and the 
old Secretary took over again. On December 12, 1897, I was elected f 
Recording Secretary and held the job until August +, 1898. On March . & 


18, 1899, I was elected delegate to the Central Council of Troy, and on 


December 10, 1899, I was clected Financial Secretary, and this office I 
have held ever since, being now in my fifty-third year. Now here is | 
my gripe. We are recorded as becoming a member of the A, F. of M. ‘te 
> 


in December, 1906. In this year we had serious trouble between the 

two factions, so much so that we had our charter annulled, but it was | 

shortly after re-issued under our old number, Local 13. I know most | CLARIN ETS 
persons will take the stand that we had a break in our membership, but 

] think we should have some consideration, for we did not become dis 


organized or disbanded. Even with all our troubles we stuck together 


and did business at the same old stand during the short interval between | 
the old and new charter.” : : 
Fifty-three years continuously in office constitute quite a record, and . INTONATION is remarkably accurate 
Mr. Severance is to be congratulated on his long and loyal service in the and superbly balanced in all registers. 
Every instrument is actually “play-tested” 


interest of music and musicians. 
before leaving the factory. 





ARMY BANDMASTER FROM LOCAL 77 


flan | 
essions Local 77, Philadelphia, is proud of the leadership which their mem- FREE BLOWING — Bellcut tone holes 
oun ber of tweny years standing, Ralph C. Church, has turnished the Eighth | ; and accurate bore produce flexible, 

os eon Division Infantry Band. The Band’s debut was an impromptu per- controllable power to spare—even 
society formance one football afternoon last. October at Fort Jackson's Patton ‘ ot ted Gectiieee 

of the Stadium. The lusty gridiron songs did not betray the fact that the boys A : 
¥ stir: had received their instruments only << 

Miller. the night before and had whipped MECHANISM is precision tensioned by 
mber of a few tunes into shape during the experts. All keys have equalized, light, 
— morning practice sessions. , ; positive feel and are skillfully designed 


The band is an offshoot of the ; ; 
Ninth Division Band at Fort Dix. ‘ 3 : | and fitted for faster, — naturally 
New Jersey, and was assembled ig a 4 ; relaxed finger action. 
under the direction of Chief War- 
rant Officer Church to form a >. é METAL TENON FERRULE and 
nucleus of the new musical organi- ‘ie. q 3 GRIPLOCKED POSTS assure years of 
zation. They actually arrived at eae | d labl ‘ 

Fort Jackson a month before they ‘ . g ependable service. 

were to make their debut at the | ». ' : 

stadium, but a snag somewhere | = 

along the line held up the de- mH. BETTONEY moon 
livery of their instruments until the 





Made of carefully selected 


RALPH C. CHURCH { Bb Boehm system, 














eleventh hour. From that begin- , 
lee: tee tent bee nee & fone 17 keys, 6 rings. and seasoned Mozambique 
ning, the band has come a long ' Complete with Grenadiiia, hand subbed to 
way, now consisting of a hundred pieces with many months of practice luxurious, French- a fine mellow finish. 
behind it. style, tray fitted Integral, raised tone holes. 
: cae C ; pee , iw case, mouthpiece The H. Bettoney model is 
me In December of last year, the outfit took on a new mission: operating | end socesseries. a masterpiece of American 
aa a refresher course school for members of other bands in the Third Army al $240 craftsmanship--an instrument 
ene. Area and for reserve bands called back into service. They also run a 5) | : that any clarinetist will 
pmanes band training school available to new army personnel with music back- (Includes Federal tax) play with pride. 
reation grounds. Aside from these activities there are so many special engage- 
left to - : be fulfilled. that Bandleader Cl i th i: | F “e Kee : Other models TRYING A CUNDY-BETTONEY at your 
ments to be tulfilled, that bandleader Church has to divide his musicians : dealer beats reading about it—but if you 
othrop, : . he schedul Th Is . ; a from $99.50 , wd +4 
Joseph into two groups to meet the schedules. T ere are also routine engage- prefer—write for a free brochure today. 
. trom: ments which require music at daily retreat formations, orientation pro- 
a grams for new soldiers, regimental reviews and parades, and scheduled DEPARTMENT 3 
ae appearances at Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Carolina. eye made 
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AMPERITE KONTAK MIKE™ 


THE ONLY NO-D/STORTION “KONTAK MIKE” 












» Used with most ampli- 
fiers, including most ao. 
electric guitar amps. ve, 
No changes in amplifier, — 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 


Anthony Antone, widely known 
as “the most versatile artist 
of the frets”, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontok Mikes. 
The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. ——— 
Model SKH, hi-imp _nbist $12.00 [ = E2: 
Model KKH n|Vi ZZ 


(with hand volume control).............List $18.00 1] eres 2 
AMPERITE WIA | 
STUDIO MICROPHONES — 
at P. A. PRICES! 
Ideal for CLOSE TALKING 
or DISTANT PICKUP 


You can shout right into it, or 
stand away; in either case, the 
4 quality will be perfectly natural. 
Model RBLG (200 ohms)... List $42.00 
Model RBHG (hi-imp) List $42.00 


AMPERITE CARDIOID 
DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 
Models PGH-PGL .__ List $32.00 


AMPERITE Company, Inc. 


561 Broadway e New York 12, N. Y. 
























In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King St., W., Toronto 2B 
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| and vocalist. 
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MUSICIANS 


“TEDDY CHARLES 


Teddy Charles, former Benny 


| Goodman vibraharpist, has, at the 


age of twenty-three, acquired a solid 
professional background as a resalt 
of his television appearances and 
night club dates. A native of Chic- 


opee Falls, Massachusetts, he has 


made musical history as the young- 
est vibraharpist to work with such 





TEDDY CHARLES 


Artie Shaw and 
He’s currently 


name artists as 
George Shearing. 
featuring his own trio, which in- 
cludes Don Roberts on guitar, for- 
merly with the Art Van Damme 
combo and Dave Garroway video 
sill Crow, bass player 

The trio, which has 
appeared on the Voice of America 
program, moves to the West Coast 
in June for a series of dates and 
motion picture work. This summer 
the unit will tour East coast resorts 
including dates at Virginia Beach 
and Cape Cod. 


| GRANVILLE ENGLISH 


Granville English, composer, was 
with a Certificate of 


Mendelssohn Glee Club in New 
York City on April 15th for his 
“Law, West of the Pecos,” composi 
tion for male voices. Despite his 
name, Mr. English is of genuine 
American lineage, his ancestors dat 


| ing as far back as the Revolutionary 
| War. 


Other works by Granville Eng- 
lish include a ballet, “Sea Drift”; 
“Evening by the Sea,” a symphonic 
tone picture; “Scherzo, “Among the 
Hills’,” premiered by the Oklahoma 
City Symphony Orchestra on March 
9th; and the choral composition, 
“De Promise’ Lan’,” premiered at 
the WNYC American Music Festi- 
val in 1951. At present he is writing 
a one-act opera with poet-librettist 
Langston Hughes. 


“THEATRE OF MUSIC” 


Laurence M. Oden, young com. 
poser-conductor, has established a 
pattern well worth following in set. 
ting up “Theatre of Music,” a 
musical-dramatic group functioning 
in New Orleans since February, 
1951. Filling a need in the com. 
munity for an in-between 
that does not cross 
amateur or other established groups, 
“Theatre of Music” 
gifted artists, librettists, and chore. 
ographers to try their hand at 
professional productions, and also 
provides an opportunity for the per- 
formance of new and rarely-heard 
masterpieces. 


sroup 
purposes w ith 


encourages 


In “Theatre of Music” the accent 
is on youth, both in performance 
and behind-the-scenes management. 
Most of the patrons and members 
of the Board of Directors are under 
thirty. No one is asked to “lend” 
his name to the project; everyone 
connected with the enterprise, from 
performing to fund-raising, is a 
worker. 

Oden has been the guiding spirit 
of several groups that tried to offer 
a showcase for deserving talent, but 
with the advent of World War II, 
these groups were disbanded. He 
was associate conductor of the Mem- 
phis Open Air Theatre, and for a 
year taught theory and composition 
at the Sacred Heart Academy in 
New Orleans, resigning _ several 
months ago to devote all of his time 
to “Theatre of Music” of which he 
is managing director and conductor. 

Local critics have been unanimous 
in saluting the highly imaginative 
stagings of “Theatre of Music” pro- 
ductions. A recent concert had on 
its program the first half of Saint- 
Saens’ Third Symphony, which re- 
quired an organ. The effect was 
very much like that of a theatre-in- 
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IN THE NEWS 


theround since the audience was 
confined to the balcony. The 50 
man orchestra was spread out 


impr ssively with the organ and con- 
cert grand piano, and the large 
choir, on graduated platforms behind 
the musicians, rose up to the 
audience. 

Oden is the composer of an orig- 
inal oratorio, “Bernadette,” which 
starred Evelyn Keller at its premiere 
in 1949 by the New Orleans Opera 
Guild. He Written an 
original ballet, Three Streets and a 
River, which was presented in April 


of 1950. 


has also 


TOMMY REYNOLDS 


Bandleader Tommy _ Reynolds, 


who once turned down a movie 


deference to his musical 


Akron, Ohio. 


offer in 


career, was born in 


His first instrumental venture was 
with the violin, but when a min 
strel show featuring the clarinet 


came through town one day, 


Tommy 
and begged his mother to let him 
Within | six 


became fascinated by it 


change instruments. 
months he was playing a clarinet 
like a professional. During his high 
school days, in addition to perform- 
ing with the school band, he also 
took side jobs with pick up bands 
in order to earn enough money to 
study medicine. 

At Ohio State University, Tommy 
continued playing, but his desire to 
become a doctor waned. All he was 
able to think of was leading a band. 
The urge became so strong that he 
left college and formed his first or- 
His real break came when 
Miller into the 


chestra. 
he followed Glenn 


Roseland State Bailroom in Boston. 
The orchestra got such good notices 
that they soon came to New York 
to appear with Frances Langford at 
the Paramount Theater. An engage- 
ment at the Famous Door followed 
and other appearances at the Casino 
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Gardens, in Hollywood, the Syra- 
cuse Hotel, and the Roseland Ball- 
room in New York City. The or- 
chestra has also become a favorite 
for college dates, having played at 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Brown, 


New York University, and many 
others. 

At the end of the war when 
Tommy saw that the trend was 


toward sweet music and away from 
swing, he disbanded his orchestra, 
formed a new one, and re-wrote all 
the arrangements. It took a lot of 
hard work and a tremendous finan- 
cial investment, but it paid off. 


MICHAEL ZARIN 
The orchestra of Michael Zarin 


has been re-engaged for the seven- 





teenth year at the Waldorf-Astoria 





MICHAEL ZARIN 


Hotel in New York City. Listenable 
and danceable music and finished 





musicianship set in an atmosphere | 
of quiet elegance have made his | 


society orchestra one of the most 
popular of its type. 

Born in Russia, and a graduate 
of the Conservatory of St. Peters- 
burg, Zarin toured the Balkan coun- 
tries with a string quartet in his 
early professional days and _ later 
joined the orchestra of the Royal 
Opera of Bucharest as first violinist. 
It was during his stay in Rumania 
that he played for King Ferdinand 
and Queen Mary in the royal pal- 


ace, and it was Zarin’s music that | 


was played for the wedding of King 


Alexander of Yugoslavia and Prin- | 


cess Elizabeth of Rumania. 

On the advice of a prominent 
American he left Europe for a con- 
cert tour of America. The demand 
for serious music being small at the 
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ACCOR DIONISTS 


Learn to read from piano music. Learn to 
arrange for the accordion. Study 
HARMONY in 7 Thorough Lessons 
prepared especially for the Accordionist. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Courtesy to teachers. 


° 218 So. Highland Ave. 
John Leipold Los Angeles 36, Calif, 
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PIANO - BREAKS! 
ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 
THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 427 - - Ojai, California 
maga- 


NOW! ,tvs, EMCEE "223° 


Contains original material, 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 

EMCEE, Desk 11 

P. O. Box 983 

Chicago 90, Ill. 























NEW BAND MUSIC 


ITALIAN SYMPHONIC AND MILITARY 

MARCHES, price on application. .... 

MODERN AMERICAN MARCHES, price 

$1.25 each. SAMPLE SOLO on request. 
LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY 

55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 
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Each book is individually arranged by a star soloist 
and contains his version of Don't Get Around Much 
Anymore—Temptation—If | Had You—I'm In The 
Mood For Love—Good Night Sweetheart—Stairway 
To The Stars—I'm Always Chasing Rainbows—Do 
Nothin’ Till You Hear From Me—Don't Be That Way 
—Just You, Just Me. 


Lawrence Brown ... Trombone 
Harry Carney Eb Baritone & Eb Alto Sax 
Jimmy Hamilton Clarinet 
Chubby Jackson cnn eros Bass 
Si INS cca cod saSusicbnaccnbsaddaiedadebinasion’ Guitar 
u.Ray Nance . intestine 
Rex Stewart .. Trumpet 


STAR-SOLOIST MODERN RHYTHM CHORUSES 
Each book is individually arranged by a star soloist 
and contains his version of Do You Ever Think Of Me 
—! Cried For You—Diane—Whispering—Rose Room 
—Four Or Five Times—Coral Sea—After | Say I'm 
Sorry—Charmaine—Once In Awhile. 


IE | 
ALL-AMERICAN MODERN RHYTHM CHORUSES No. 2 





Lawrence Brown Trombone 
Harry Carne Eb Baritone & Eb Alto Sax 
Jimmy Hamilton ae peal Clarinet 
6 SS ame 
RE ONE DOE TE Guitar 
Ray Nance .......... Violin 

Rex Stewart ... Trumpet 








ALL-AMERICAN MODERN RHYTHM CHORUSES No. 1 


Each book is individually arranged by a star soloist 
and contains his version of Deep Purple—Pagan Love 
Song—Sweet And Lovely—Blue Moon—lI'll Never Be 
The Same—lI'm Coming Virginia—Singin' In The Rain 
—How Am ! To Know—Should I—I'm Thru With 


Love. 
anu eorge Auld .... Bb Tenor Sax 
nw b@x Beneke . Bb Tenor Sax 


Jimmy Blanton Bass 


Bill Butterfield Trumpet 
Benny Carter Eb Alto Sax 
-Hank D'Amico . Clarinet 
uueRoy Eldridge Trumpet 
..kiggy Elman Trumpet 
Irving Fazola Clarinet 
Bud Freeman Bb Tenor Sax 
Johnny Hodges Eb Alto Sax 
Deane Kincaide Bb Tenor Sax 
...Yank Lawson Trumpet 
Henry Levine Trumpet 
Carmen Mastren Guitar 
Benny Morton Trombone 
Red Norvo Xylophone 
Tony Pastor Bb Tenor Sax 
Charles Shavers Trumpet 
Muggsy Spanier Trumpet 
Rex Stewart Trumpet 
Leonard Sues Trumpet 
Charles Teagarden Trumpet 


Ben Webster Bb Tenor Sax 





Whieh of, these Star-Soletsts’ Books do you want jor ouly 75¢ cack? 





ALL-STAR SERIES MODERN RHYTHM CHORUSES No. 1 


Each book is individually arranged by a star soloist 
and contains his version of Sleepy Time Gal—My Blue 
Heaven— Swingin’ Down The Lane—In A Little 
Spanish Town—The Darktown Strutters’ Ball—Linger 
Awhile—At Sundown—China Boy—Sunday—Ja-Da. 


RII siecscccheeeiconneascascacieoemecondenisogen 
— Charlie Barnet ....... 
Vex Beneke 0... 


as Bunny Berigan 
Chu Berry 


Bill Butterfield 


Milton Delugg ..... 
Jimmy Dorsey .... 


Ziggy Elman .............. 


Irving Fazola ...... 
Bud Freeman .......... 
Bobby Hackett 
ue Bob Haggart 
..Coleman Hawkins 


Woody Herman ...... 


cen Milt Herth 
ue larry James 
John Kirby 
vou armen Mastren 
au.u&ddie Miller 
Glenn Miller 
... loots Mondello 
.-. Spud Murphy 
w.Red Norvo 
.... Pee Wee Russell 
nue Charles Shavers 
... Jack Teagarden 
Joe Venuti 


uuu Clarinet 
Bb Tenor Sax 
Bb Tenor Sax 

- Trumpet 
Bb Tenor Sax 
aoe Trumpet 

Accordion 


uu Eb Alto Sax 
cosumneee Trumpet 
coum Clarinet 

Bb Tenor Sax 


cm Cornet 
ee 
Bb Tenor Sax 


vu Clarinet 






a. Organ 
Trumpet 


vuuue Quitar 
Bb Tenor Sax 
. Trombone 
Eb Alto Sax 
.. Clarinet 


avait) Xylophone 


wom Clarinet 
Trumpet 


cum Trombone 


Violin 


ALL-STAR SERIES MODERN RHYTHM CHORUSES No. 2 


Each book is individually arranged by a star soloist 
and contains his version of Hot Lips—Wabash Blues 
—Stumbling—I'll See You In My Dreams—I!I Never 
Knew—June Night—Honey—Running Wild—Changes 


—Wang Wang Blues. 


George Auld 


Bb Tenor Sax 


Jimmy Blanton Bass 
Benny Carter Eb Alto Sax 
Hank D'Amico Clarinet 
Roy Eldridge Trumpet 
Bud Freeman Bb Tenor Sax 
Johnny Hodges Eb Alto Sax 
Deane Kincaide Bb Tenor Sax 
Yank Lawson Trumpet 
Henry Levine . Trumpet 
Carmen Mastren Guitar 
Benny Morton Trombone 
Tony Pastor Bb Tenor Sax 
Muggsy Spanier Trumpet 
Rex Stewart . Trumpet 
A I donc tacissendeussiapadpzeonmbieksabaenamoba Trumpet 


Ben Webster 


Bb Tenor Sax 
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time, he joined the Paramount musi- 
cal staff as assistant conductor of 
the orchestra at the Rialto, Rivoli, 
and Criterion Theaters and was soon 
promoted to full conductorship, 
which he continued for more than 
six years until talkies arrived. Zarin 
then turned to hotel and night club 
work. In 1934 he auditioned for 
the Waldorf-Astoria—originally for 
a four-week contract. 

His orchestra consists of Larry 
Bloom, tenor sax, violin and clari- 
net; Jimmy Sutherland, piano and 
Solovox: Bert Blane, bass; and Van 
Moretti, guitar. 


AL BOLLINGTON 


Al Bollington, pianist and Ham- 
mond organist, is currently appear- 
ing at Shea’s Theater in Toronto. 
Born in Derbyshire, England, he 
made his first appearance on this 
side of the Atlantic in 1948 as guest 
organist at the new Odeon Theater 
in Toronto. Prior to that time he 
played as orchestral pianist aboard 
Cunard and White Star liners and 
as organist at the Astoria, Plaza, 
and Paramount Theaters in Lon- 
don. After serving as a pilot in the 
R. A. F. for five years, he opened 
at the Odeon Theater, and in 1949 
moved to the Victoria Theater, also 
in Toronto. In addition to his pres- 
ent activities at the Shea he also 
does a trans-Canada_thirty-minute 
solo broadcast every Thursday over 
radio station CBL, and every Sun- 


day over CKEY. 


BILLY MAY 


A well known arranger who made 
his debut as orchestra leader in 
March, 1952, is Billy May. Concen- 
trating on clean, crisp music, a tech- 
nique he used so successfully with 
Charlie Barnet and Glenn Miller, 
thirty-five-year-old May has got away 
to a fair start with his dance or- 
chestra. 

Currently appearing in Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, May is the 
man responsible for such standards 
as “Cherokee,” “Pompton Turn- 
pike,” and a new version of “Ida, 
Sweet as Apple Cider.” 

When he started to do band work 
in high school, Billy was given a 
tuba, and following four days of 
instruction, got a place in the inter- 
mediate band. The next semester 
found him marching with the regu- 
lar school band. He also mastered 
the trombone, which he played tor 
years with local bands in the Pitts- 
burgh area, and then took to the 
trumpet and started some work on 
arranging. 

The writing appealed to him 
more than anything else, and Billy 
began to devote more of his time 
to it. Charlie Barnet liked his ma- 
terial and gave him an arranging 
job with his orchestra, where May 
wrote the complete book during his 
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two-year stay with the band. Billy 
then joined Glenn Miller’s orchestra, 
holding down the “jazz trumpet” 
chair in addition to doing some 
arranging. 

Following the Miller break-up in 
1942, Billy remained in New York. 
Six months later he moved to the 
West Coast and quickly established 
himself as an arranger for leading 
radio programs, including “Duffy’s 
Tavern” and the Red Skelton Show. 
He has also done a good deal of 
work with children’s records, hav- 
ing prepared the scores for the 
“Bozo” and “Rusty and Sparky” 
series. His arrangements of “All 
of Me” and “My Silent Love” are 
now hardy perennials. 





Marguerite V. Hood 


FESTIVAL YOUTH CHORUS 

One of the traditional highlights 
of the University of Michigan's an- 
nual May Festival is the concert 
presented by the Festival Youth 
Chorus, a group of some 400 fifth 
and sixth grade children chosen 
from the elementary schools of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The Chorus has 
played an important part in the 
May Festival for almost forty years, 
and since 1943 has been directed 
by Marguerite V. Hood, Associate 
Professor of Music at the University 
of Michigan. The youngsters have 
sung with the various orchestras 
that have come to Ann Arbor to 
participate in the May Festival, and 
since Dr. Hood’s entrance have al- 
ways worked with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. This year the Festival 
Youth Chorus presented a “Song 
Cycle from the Masters” which in- 
cluded a series of art songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Mo- 
zart, Grieg and Bach. 

All the children in the Ann Arbor 
elementary schools learn these songs. 
Since there are only 400 seats in 
the special riser section set up in 
Hill Auditorium for the Festival, 
only that many children can actually 
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participate in the concert. Everyone 
who wishes to has an opportunity 
to try out for the Chorus, but the 
number finally chosen is determined 
by the size of each school. Since 
the elementary school population is 
growing so rapidly, Dr. Hood, who 
is also Supervisor of Music for the 
public schools of Ann Arbor, is 
hoping to set up a system whereby 
only certain schools participate each 
year, or only certain grades, so that 
more of the boys and girls will 
have an opportunity to take part in 
the May Festival. Many of the par- 
ents of the children who participate 
were themselves at one time mem- 
bers of the Chorus. 


ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA 


The Freddie Shaffer all-girl band 
was organized in 1942, and since 
that time has rolled up half a mil- 
lion miles touring the country. The 
band has a well-stocked library of 
arrangements that include novelties. 
instrumental solos, and full dance 
arrangements. With this material, 
the thirteen-girl ensemble puts on a 
good show. 

Freddie Shaffer’s musical career 
started during his high school days 
in Indianapolis. In turn he joined 
up with the bands of Ross Reynolds, 
Bennie Krueger, and Doc Payton, 
for the last of whom he served as 
staff arranger and musical director. 

For many years Shaffer was music 
supervisor of the public schools of 
southern Indiana. It was during 
this time that he first conceived the 
idea for his band. He was so im- 
pressed with the talent and enthusi- 
asm for music which he found 
among the students that he decided 
to form an orchestra composed en- 
tirely of girls. 





The Shays, an instrumental-vocal- 
comedy duo, have been spending 
the winter filling hotel and club 
dates in Miami Beach, Florida. 
Members of Local 802, New York, 
and Local 655, Miami, they enter- 
tain their audiences with everything 
from impressions to international 
singing. Their repertoire includes 
enough material to cover a five- 
hour show. 
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PUBLISHED FOR 
«© Instruments 


PIANO ACCORDION GUITAR VIOLIN BASS 

ORGAN CELLO FLUTE TROMBONE BASSOON OBOE 
Bb Instruments 

TRUMPET CLARINET TENOR SAX EUPHONIUM 
Eb Instruments 

ALTO SAX BARITONE SAX Eb CLARINET ALTO HORN 


Each arrangement is provided with melody, harmony and chord names and is 
playable as a Solo or Duet and Trio instrumental combination. 


CONTENTS 


IT’S DE-LOVELY 

I'VE GOT YOU UNDER MY SKIN 
LOVE WALKED IN 

SLEEPY LAGOON 

SPEAK LOW 

STRANGE MUSIC 

THERE’S A SMALL HOTEL 


BEWITCHED 
BUCKLE DOWN, WINSOCKI 
EASY TO LOVE 
FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE 
HARBOR LIGHTS 
HOW HIGH THE MOON 
1 CAN DREAM, CAN'T I? 
IF | DIDN’T CARE THEY CAN’T TAKE THAT AWAY FROM ME 
IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT WHERE OR WHEN 

THE WORLD IS WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE 


Eaeh Book $1.00 in U.S. A. 


Order From Your Dealer 
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CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
RKO BUILDING., ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer.......... $2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing mallet player..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corp......... $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Nv cccicsssssniissensdeerseasininasenes $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered ‘ 75 


Postpaid — Cash with Order 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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BERNARD MALTIN 

Bernard Maltin, composer, pianist, 
and member of Local 802 died on 
April 12. Mr. Maltin was a writer 
of music for radio and television 
shows and was once a pianist with 
the late Ben Bernie’s Orchestra. 
Among his recent work was the in- 
cidental music for the Jackie Glea- 
son television show. He was also 
the composer of “You Are Music,” 
theme for the Ezio Pinza 
program. 

Born in New York, Mr. Maltin 
attended the Institute of Musical 
Art and studied piano with Leopold 
Wolfsohn. He composed music for 
the revue “Bamboola,” produced in 
1929. His songs included “Afraid,” 
“I’m Good for Nothing but Love,” 
“You Alone,” “I Want to Love You 
So,” “Because of Once Upon A 
Time,” “Don’t Count Your Kisses” 
and “What Is Love?” For the 
piano he wrote “Finesse” and 
“Keeper of the Keys,” and he also 
composed music for violin, trumpet 
and saxophone. 


song 


FRANK W. BAYLOR 

Frank W. Baylor died recently at 
his home in Morgantown, West 
Virginia. For twenty-four years he 
was a member of Local 562 and 
served as secretary-treasurer for more 
than eight years. After his retire- 
ment, which was occasioned by ill 
health, he was voted a life member- 
ship in recognition of outstanding 
work and devotion to the local. He 
was a delegate to the International 
Conventions of the A. F. of M. 
held at Indianapolis, Indiana, Dallas, 
Texas, and Chicago, Illinois. He 
played string bass in a number of 
theater and hotel orchestras, includ- 
ing the French Lick Springs Hotel 
at French Lick, Indiana, and the 
Vinoy Park Hotel in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, where he played in a Meyer 
Davis orchestra. He also taught and 


Closing Chord 


directed the band at Arthurdale, 
West Virginia, while Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's homestead project was 
in operation there. Formerly a mem- 
ber of Local 94 in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
he was one of a group which in the 
early twenties made the first attempt 
to organize a symphony orchestra 
in that city. 


BERNARD P. LARKIN 

Bernard P. Larkin, one of New 
England’s most prominent musi- 
cians, died at the age of forty-three 
in Lowell, Mass., in April after a 
long illness. Born and educated in 
North Chelmsford, Mr. Larkin was 
the director of St. John’s church 
choir, director and founder of the 
Chelmsford high school band, the 
Lowell Textile ROTC band, Hollis, 
New Hampshire church band, and 
for many years conducted a music 
studio as a teacher of all reed instru- 
ments. He was a member of the 
Al Donahue orchestra for several 
years and also played with Ranny 
Weeks and Leo Reisman orchestras. 
Upon returning to Lowell, he formed 
his own band which he conducted 
for the past twenty years. Mr. 
Larkin was a member of Local 83, 
Lowell, and Local 9, Boston. 


FRANK A. DAVIDSON 

Frank A. Davidson, President of 
Local 256, Birmingham, Alabama, 
died on April 25. Mr. Davidson, 
who lived in Birmingham most of 
his life, was a well known musician 
and music teacher. He served as 
president of the Local from 1948 to 
1952 and was a delegate at the Na- 
tional Convention in 1950 and 1951. 
He was also to have gone this year. 
Mr. Davidson played the violin and 
conducted theater orchestras in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and in Birming- 
ham. For a time he was first vio 
linist with the Birmingham Civic 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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News 


As a friendly gesture of one or- 
chestra toward another, the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
have recently assisted in providing 
the members of Santiago Symphony 
Orchestra (Chile) with musical in- 
struments. This project, initiated 
by Sr. Domingo Santa Cruz, one 
ot Chile’s most celebrated musicians, 
led to members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra combing the musical in- 
strument market and obtaining in- 
struments at the lowest possible price. 
The shipment they finally got to- 
gether included three trombones, 
two clarinets, three flutes, two oboes, 
three tympani, four trumpets, and 
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Uggets 


one piccolo, tuba, bassoon, contra- 
bassoon, drum. 
Also rounded up were a celesta and 
a harpsichord. “These instruments 
are now in the hands of appreciative 
musicians and students of music,” 
said Henry S. Drinker, Philadelphia 
attorney, who helped to set the plan 
in motion last spring. “This could 
not have been arranged if we had 
not had the authoritative counsel of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. We like 
to feel that the Chileans will know 
and understand us better because of 
this act of friendship in furtherance 
of music, the language common to 
us both.” 


string bass, bass 
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(Continued from page sizteen) 


to do summer spots. Dick re- 
cently appeared on the NBC 
“Live Like A Millionaire.” .. . 
Paul Gayten plays the Show Boat 
in Philadelphia June 30th to July 
5th . . . Lyn Hope precedes 
Gayten at the Show Boat from 
June 9th to 21st before opening 
at Weekes’ Cafe in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on June 22nd for one week. 


Olivette Miller plays the Club 
Harlem in Atlantic City June 
26th for ten weeks . Larry 
Fotine plays the Steel Pier in At- 
lantic City for four days June 
16th. He then goes to Forest 
Park Highlands in St. Louis on 
June 27th . . . Herbie Fields goes 
into the Surf Club in Wildwood, 
N. J., on June 27th for the sum- 
mer ... Lenny Mann, his trum- 
pet and orchestra with Bill Ca- 
millo and Carmen Rey, are at the 
Wigwam, Route 6, Budd Lake, 
N. J., until September 6th 
Buddy Williams into Palisades 
Park June 14th for one week. 


NEW YORK Buddy Johnson 
Cor. closes the Savoy 
Bar on June 19th 

. Lenny Herman goes into the 
Roosevelt Hotel July 7th for an 
indefinite stay . . . Elliot Law- 
rence completes his Statler Hotel 
engagement on June 29th 
Joe Holiday plays Birdland June 
19th to 25th. 

The Tony Quintet 
started an engagement at the 
Club Jericho in Mineola, Long 
Island, on May 3rd for an in- 
definite run. The combo fea- 
tures Al Terry, trumpet and 
vocals; Vick Kenmore, piano and 
arrangements; Tony Graye, tenor 
sax, vocals, and arrangements; 
Peter Bennett, drums; and Johnny 
Wilson, bass. 


Graye 


SOUTH. The O’Brien and Ev- 
ans Duo now at the 
Officers’ Club, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, in Montgomery, Alabama 
. . . Paul Williams one-niting 
through the South . . . Bull 
Moose Jackson does a series of 
one-niters in Florida. On June 
12th he plays the El Chico Club 
in Daytona, on June 13th at the 
Casino Bar in Orlando, and on 
June 15th at the Harlem Square 
Club in Miami Erskine 
Hawkins at Uline Arena in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 13th and 
at "Rockland Palace in New York 
City on June 14th. 
Gene Ammons does a series of 
one-niters in Texas from June 


14th to 18th, appearing in Port 
Arthur, Wharton, and Houston. 
On the 19th he goes to New Or- 
leans, La., and then north for a 
one-week engagement at the Club 
Trocaveria in. Columbus, Ohio, 
starting Juhe 30th . . . Also doing 
singles in Texas are bandieaders 
Lowell Fulson and Hal Singer. 


CANADA. The Teddy Charles 

trio was recently 
featured with Slim Gaillard at 
the Colonial in Toronto. The 
combo has been on tour through 
Canada . . . Louis Armstrong 
opens at the Seville Theater in 
Montreal June 12th for one week. 
On June 19th he goes to the 
Colonial Tavern in Toronto for 
another week, and then opens a 
four-week stay at the Blue Note 
in Chicago on June 27th... Bill 
Johnson completes his engage- 
ment at the Concord Tavern in 
Toronto on June 19th. . . Lionel 
Hampton is doing one-niters in 
Nova Scotia. 


Milt Herth, wiz- 
ard of the Ham 
mond Organ, now playing at the 
Piccadilly Hotel Circus Lounge 
in New York City . Sonny 
Howard, talented young singer- 
composer, is now back in New 
York after a stay in Boston. 

Larry Maddi held over indefi- 
nitely in the Firelight Room of 
the Hotel Bel-Air, Bel-Air, Cali- 
fornia . . . The Blenders play 
Gene’s Musical Bar in Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, until mid-June. 

The proceeds of the “Salute to 
Mary Lou Williams” at Town 
Hall in New York City on June 
14th, will go to charities main- 
tained by The Negro and the 
Arts committee. 

Frank W. Judnick, accordi- 
onist, now at the Palace Hotel 
“Corner” in San Francisco. For 
nineteen years, Frank played in 
both the Brooklyn and New York 
Paramount Theaters entertaining 
the waiting patrons in the Grand 
Lobby. He’s a former member 
of the Walter Perner, Mischa 
Borr, and Eddie Lane orchestras. 

Lynn Willis still going strong 
at the Red Log in Westwood, 
California. He recently started 
his ninth month at this spot. 

Ramoni, Latin-American accor- 
dionist, opened with his rumba 
band at the Morningside Hotel in 
Hurleyville, New York, on May 
29th for the summer season. 
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@ ACCORDION BASS GUIDE, ex- 
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contained in bass chords.......... 50 
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@ DANCE ARRANGING COURSE, har- 
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instrumentation, modulation, trans- 
position, scoring, etc. agomplete. .$2.50 
@ ORCHESTRATION CHART. Tonal 
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TFANSPOSING INSTTUCTIONS c.sccccrercoee -50 
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@ HOW TO TEACH AND PLAY POPULAR 
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@ COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF HAM.- 
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Spring Garden Band 


(Continued from page nine) 


in York’s musical life. The band’s rehearsal 
hall is used without charge by many of York’s 
other musical organizations. The York Sym- 
phony Orchestra and choruses use the hall regu- 
larly. 

The seventy-five-piece York Symphony Or- 
chestra has just completed its twentieth anni- 
versary season. The orchestra is conducted by 
George Hurst, a twenty-five year old Scotch- 
Canadian composer-conductor who is on the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more. The entire brass and percussion section 
of the orchestra, most of the woodwinds and 
some of the strings are drawn from the Spring 
Garden Band. W. O. Cole, oboist, is President 
of the Band and Secretary of the Orchestra. 
Mr. Keller is a member of the trombone sec- 
tion, one of the original founders, and at present 
one of the five band members on the board of 
directors of the York Symphony Orchestra. The 
orchestra manager, Glenn M. Brillhart, is a 
member of the horn section of the band and, 
incidentally, is the writer of this story. 


A bright future can be predicted for the Spring 








Two charter members of Local 472 still playing 
with the band: Stuart S. Heiges, solo clarinet 
for 40 years, and Walter R. Bailey, solo cornet 
and assistant conductor for 40 years. Local 
472 was organized in 1908. 


Garden Band which will soon celebrate its hun. 
dredth anniversary. The father to son tradition 
which has kept the band supplied with new 
performers through the generations is receiving 
a powerful assist from the public schools. The 
120-piece York High School band includes many 
of the band’s scholarship students. Under the 


direction of Music Supervisor Elwood M, 
Sprigle, who is also a member of the solo cornet 
section of the Spring Garden Band, the high 
school group has been winning top honors in 
state competitions and just this year was selected 
to perform at the national convention of the 
Music Educators National Conference held in 
Philadelphia. 

In many towns and cities school musicians 
put their instruments away when they graduate 
from high school. In York they keep right on 
playing with the Spring Garden Band—the goal 
most of them had in mind when they started 
to learn fundamentals in the school band. 


If such a band existed in every town in the 
United States, think what an incentive it would 
be to the school children as well as to the citi- 
zenry! And think what it would mean to have 
all civic and other public functions pointed up 
by the stirring music of a real concert band. A 
goal worth striving for! 





‘Alfred Wallenstein 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


a member of the Operating Committee and with- 
in forty-eight hours had set up virtually the 
entire season and _ single-handedly contracted 
noted conductors and soloists who gave their 
services for the revived season so that great 
music in this famous amphitheater might be 
preserved. 

Wallenstein assumed the duties of Music Di- 
rector for the 1952 season of Symphonies under 
the Stars in the Bowl and set up the schedule of 
concerts, conductors, and artists before leaving 
for an extended tour of Europe. 

Commenting on the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra as it has been developed by 
Mr. Wallenstein, Virgil Thomson has said: 

“Woodwinds and brasses, which are likely to 
be good in all American orchestras, are no less 
excellent here than elsewhere; but a string sec- 
tion at once so live on sound and so homogeneous 
in color, so sensitive, so silken, so handsomely 
drilled and blended for beauty, is not to be en- 
countered in more than five or six of our cities.” 





Circus Music 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 


Favorite “disaster theme” with Evans is 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever.” “Always 
works,” he tells me; “quiets them right away. 
Never a panic during thirty years. In Hartford, 
in 1944, fire crept up to within a few feet of the 
bandstand. We played the Sousa march while 
the people walked quietly out. Big center pole 
fell right across the bandstand. We went right 
on playing.” 

Mr. Evans at this point is understating. The 
incident, as reported in “The International 
Musician” for August, 1944, occurred as follows: 


“Even though the bandstand, at the eastern end from 
the main entrance, directly opposite the point where the fire 
started, was ultimately burned to cinders, and the electric 
organ, the kettle-drums and the platform § itself were 
charred inches deep, the men played on, their faces 


blackened, their uniforms scorched, until the last of the 


six great center poles toppled over and the last section 
of burning top fell with it. 

“The men of the band did not need to be directed 
to play loudly enough to make the music heard in the 
farthest reaches of the enclosure. In circus parlance, they 
‘blasted’ it, thus steadying to some degree the milling 
throng. And they kept on playing until a falling pole 
actually hit their platform. Then, even as they ran for 
safety, the drummer continued to beat out the rhythms. 
Once outside, they reassembied and started up again.” 


Circus Alumnae 


With such training in discipline, it is clear 
why circus band members and leaders of the 
past have often graduated into key band posi- 
tions throughout the nation. Karl King, who 
used to score entrances for clowns and elephants 
with Sells-Floto and Barnum and Bailey, now 
heads his own publishing house and directs the 
Fort Dodge (Iowa) Municipal Band. His band 
compositions number in the hundreds. Harry 
James (who formerly was circus cornetist in 
his father’s Christy Brothers circus band) is 
now band leader and trumpet virtuoso; H. A. 
Vander-Cook (he once wielded the baton on 
the Harris Nickel Plate bandwagon) is founder 
of the music school which bears his name; J. J. 
Richards is director of the Long Beach (Cali- 
fornia) Municipal Band. Fred Boos and Otto 
‘Khll (who were with Ringling Brothers Band 
when it was directed by Al Sweet) graduated to 
be respectively first chair string bass with the 
Chicago Symphony and brass bass with the 
Detroit Symphony. 

But back to those band members still very, 
much a part of the circus. Henry Kyes* writes 
about music of the Polack Brothers Circus, of 
which he is Musical Director: “This show,” he 
,says, “carries a leader who also plays trumpet 
(myself), a Hammond organist and drummer. 
We augment the band on local dates with local 
musicians and pay them the local scale. 


Tailored to Fit 


“We have 176 musical cues in the show, with 
music from Shostakovich to boogie-woogie, all 
tailored to the show like a suit to an individual. 
By the time the show is on the road two weeks 





*Kyes has been in circus work for forty-four years, and was 
twenty-four years with Ringling Circus with Merle Evans. 





there is apt to be a complete musical change in 
the various acts, a few bars taken out here or 
there, the mood and tempo accentuated—all 
cued to the exact split second. 

“We try to play all the numbers from the 
changing hit parade and also keep in some of 
the old circus tunes like “Thunder and Blazes’ 
for the dying act, ‘Georgia Camp-meeting’ for 
the dancing horse; ‘Pitterpatter Polka’ for the 
seals; ‘Lasses Trombone’ for the clown walk- 
arounds; ‘Entry of the Gladiators’ for the licns; 
‘Ponderoso’ for the elephants; hit parade num- 
bers for the young folks and radio request 
people. Anyway, everybody seems satisfied!” 


Leaders’ Headaches 


In another letter, this from “Skinny” Goe, 
band leader (and trumpet. player) for the 
Roger Brothers Circus: “I try to have a double 
drummer, two side trumpets, two trombones, a 
bass, a baritone, a calliope player and myself. . .. 
I have te rewrite a lot of music as we have large 
animal acts, and foreign acts that require jungle 
music, tangoes, rumbas. I have a fast juggling 
act that has a trick arrangement of a saber 
dance, brought from Mexico. The performer 
insists on our playing it in two to a measure and 
fast at that... . Another problem we are having 
is that every year men are getting scarcer and 
harder to get to troupe on a circus. The average 
young musician is mostly interested in dance 
band work or the more serious ones in getting 
located in so many of these civic orchestras over 
the country.” Mr. Goe adds that “the calliope is 
God’s blessing to a small band, since it makes 
it sound much larger than it is and also creates 
a circus atmosphere.” 

Circus music includes the calliope. Most 
circuses today have small air (not steam) cal- 
liopes. These usually have a forty-two-whistle 
range and give the same tone as a steam calliope. 
They are softer, though, and easier to play. 

Real steam calliopes have approximately thirty- 
two whistles and weigh about 7,000 pounds. 

Writes one player, “You need fast, catchy 
tunes, if you aren’t going to use up all your 
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steam. A slow tune like ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee’, will empty the steam compartment in 
nothing flat.” Steam-consuming also are the 
deep-throated notes, played on the larger 
whistl S. 

What do these and the air calliopes play 
today? Mostly the good old tunes like “In the 
‘ood Old Summer Time”, “When You Wore 
a Tulip”, and, at the end of the season, “Auld 
Lang Syne.” But one piece they never play: 
“Home, Sweet Home”. I asked Merle Evans 
about this. “It’s taboo in the circus,” he told 


Podium and Stage 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


Guest artists with the North Caro- 
lina Symphony during its seventh 
tour were pianists Loren Withers, Frederick 
Sahlmann, Jayne Winfield, Joan Melton and 
John Ellis; harpist Emily Kellam and_ violinist 
Marguerite Gillett 


SOLOISTS 


. The Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra announces 
for its 
soloists Jennie Tourel, 
Witold Malcuzynski, 
Zara Nelsova, Eugene 
Istomin, Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Isaac Stern, Ellen 
Ballon, Yehudi Menu- 
hin. Guest conductors 
will be Paul Scherman 
ind Otto Klemperer. 
‘The orchestra's perma- 
nent conductor is Sir 
Ernest MacMillan... 
Ruggiero Ricci was 
soloist with the Daytona Philharmonic in May 
... During its 1952-53 season the Duluth Sym- 
phony Orchestra will have as soloists Mischa 


—— eo 
1952-53 season 





Paul Doktor 


Elman, Ciccolini, Graciela Rivera and Gold 
and Fizdale Among the soloists of the 
Schubert Festival to be held June 13th to 15th 


in Charlottesville, Virginia, will be Paul Doktor, 
who will appear both as violist in the “Arpeg- 
gione Sonata” in a chamber music recital, and 
as violinist in the A-major Rondo, accompanied 
This Fall Doktor 


audiences viola 


by the festival orchestra. 
will introduce to European 
sonatas by Ross Lee Finney and Albert Hoesl. 





Housewives, doctors, business men, teachers, people from all walks of 
life—a cross-section of the citizenship of the West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Ohio area around Huntington, West Virginia—fill the East High 
School Auditorium in Huntington, to learn to read music under the 
instruction of Howard Shanet. 
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me, “either for band or calliope. Show folk 
believe it is downright bad luck, would mean 
the immediate closing of the show.” It is not 
so much as even suggested, either in melody or 
in verse. 

I looked now about the area back of the big- 
top, where, the show over, performers were 
hurrying to their dressing rooms, bandsmen put- 
ting away their instruments, the costume care- 
taker checking in the pinks and blues and 
purples. I looked through the door into the big 
tent, and in mind’s eye saw the air ayd ground 


SCHOOL When the people of Huntington, 
West Virginia, were offered the op- 
portunity last month of learning to read music 
free, the news spread quickly to towns in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio within a radius of 100 miles. 
People turned out in such numbers that the 
little Marshall College Science Hall, reserved 
for the occasion, could not accommodate the 
knowledge seekers and the course had to be 
moved to the East High School Auditorium 
where 1,000 eager adults formed a giant “class” 
of serious and attentive students. 


Sponsored by Huntington's three newspapers, 
the free course was the brainchi!d of Howard 
Shanet, young conductor of the Huntington Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In one marathon lesson, which 
lasted from seven to almost eleven P. M., teacher 
Shanet gave his 1,000 pupils all the elements of 
reading simple printed music, so that by the end 
of the session people who had known absolutely 
nothing at all about music were able to go to a 
piano keyboard and pick out—slowly but surely 
—the tunes of hymns, patriotic airs, and popular 
sheet music favorites. Demonstration pieces 
ranged from “Old Hundred” and “My Country 
Tis of Thee” to hit parade numbers like “Shrimp 
Boats” and “Cry.” The only materials required 
for the students were pencil and paper for tak- 
ing notes. 

The after effects were spectacular. <A thirty- 
three years old executive went out next day and 
bought a piano. Huntington’s music shops ex- 
perienced a sudden spurt in sheet music sales, 
and the city’s music teachers were besieged by 
newly inspired music lovers. 

Shanet shrugs all this off with an I-told-you-so. 
“Of course an adult can learn the fundamentals 
of musical notation in a few hours,” he says. 
“That's why it always has seemed a shame to me 
that sharps, flats, and quarter notes remain 








free lesson. 


again peopled with the performers—folk con- 
secrated to weaving about the lives of stay-at- 
homers the fabric of fantasy; devoted to draw- 
ing them away from three-meals-a-day-and-put- 
the - baby - to - bed - and - don’t - forget - to - 
put - the - cat - out routine. Purveyors of magic, 
these, but by the very nature of their calling, 
folk fated to be gypsy-like. Clear enough why 
“Home, Sweet Home” never sounds out in this 
world bounded by billowing canvas and the eye- 
bemusing gold of the sawdust ring.—Hope 
Stoddard. 





mysterious hieroglyphics to the man in the 
street. He sees them on Christmas cards and 
advertising posters (usually incorrectly written) 
and wishes he could penetrate the mystery. 
Interestingly enough, it was the professional 
musicians, who know that music is a lifetime 
study, who were skeptical before I began, but 
it really wasn't a gamble; I had tried the same 
methods many times when I was teaching at 
Hunter College, although on a smaller scale. 
What gave me the idea? | believe with my 





Dr. Everett Timm, Conductor, Louisiana 
State University Symphony Orchestra 


teacher, the late Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, that 
music is for everyone. Music reading is a 
fundamental skill which should be taught to all 
children in elementary schools, just as arithmetic 
is taught to all. If it is not, and apparently 
thousands of adults in every city have missed it, 
then we have to do something about it. Besides, 
the interest in music which our project stimu- 
lated here hasn’t hurt my symphony orchestra, 
you know.” 





Conductor Howard Shanet of the Huntington Symphony Orchestra, 
lists some important musical symbols for his unique “class” in which 
more than 1,000 adults learned the fundamentals of reading music in one 
In the course of the lesson, he used the microphone in 


order to convey the technical information without strain to the class. 
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THE NU-MODEL—A Free, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve yo 
playing. Reasonably priced. All facin 
made. List FREE 

WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
3016-A Texas Ave., 





t. Louis 18, Mo. 


MR. CLARINET PLAYER! PIANO PARADE 


Easy Blowing, 


7 
gs Piano Parade, a new concert pack- M UJ S | C F RO) 


OPENS FIRST TOUR 


age, opened its first national tour 
in Detroit on April 12th. The pack- 





age stars Art Tatum, Erroll Garner, hes become one of the strongest con- 





Attention: Violin Teachers 


(At Last) 
MAGIC VIOLIN FRETS 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Violin teachers recommend MAGIC violin 
frets... because they save time, and help 
to play,in tune from the very first lesson. 
The MAGIC violin frets can be 
applied or removed in seconds. 
12 HANDY MAGIC VIOLIN FRETS (in vest 
pocket size folder) for 25c. 
No stamps, please. 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE 
Ask your dealer or write: 


DONATELLI MUSIC COMPANY 


8319 DeGaspe Ave., Montreal, Que., Canada 





and the piano team of Meade Lux 
Lewis and Pete Johnson. Designed 
to showcase outstanding jazz piano 
stylists who are of contemporary 
significance, Piano Parade will play 
fifty dates in the Midwest and 
Canada over a four-week period. 


temporary jazz piano influences. 

It took almost three years of de- 
velopment to prepare and assemble 
this concert package. 


BURL IVES RECEIVES 
OVATION IN LONDON 


Burl Ives, currently on his first 
concert junket out of this country, 
has been appearing in England and 
Scotland before taking off for a 
tightly booked tour of Australia and 
New Zealand. Initial successes in 








provincial English cities like New- 





Electric Guitarists! 


GET PERFECT TUNING, | 
CLEARER HIGH NOTES 


with spectacular new bridge 
for arched top guitars! 


Now for the first time, you can tune perioctly 
And, 
hear those highs come out with a brilliance 


at every fret, regardless of string gauge 


you've never enjoyed before! 
Melita ‘'Synchro-Sonic’’ Universal Guita 


Bridge has separate adjustable saddle for each 


String; permits split-hair tuning from nu 
through to bottom fret. No special tools need 


ed! SAVES MONEY. Brings old strings back 
Fits any arched top guitar. 


to perfect pitch. 
ek i 





Order from 
your dealer 
or use 
Pa this coupon. 

SEND NO 
MONEY! 
SRme He eee ee 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y 


$15.00. Money-back guarantee. 


4 C) Send more facts on Melita. No obligation. | 
} 


Bein ON UE 4 
Coe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 





i Name 


8 Address 





s 
IM-652 
[) Send Melita Guitar Bridge C.O.D. alg 


castle and Manchester, had scarcely 
prepared the London critics for the 
ovation he got at his first London 
concert in the Royal Festival Music 
Hall on April 10th, a 3,000-seat audi- 
torium previously sacred to “long- 
hair” artists. 

A second concert booked for the 
same place on May 10th sold out 
three hours after the tickets went on 








Garner 


Meade Lux Lewis Erroll 
In the Fall, it will go on a special 
| college tour. 

Each of the pianists chosen for 
this concert junket has a completely 
distinctive style which has been a 
major influence in the development 
of jazz piano. 

: Art Tatum, the toast of two con- 
-| tinents for more than two decades, 
has been called all-time jazz cham- 
pion of the world. Historically, the 
boogie woogie renditions of Meade 
Lux Lewis and Pete Johnson lead 
the Parade. Followers of Lewis and 
Johnson cover a span of more than 
thirty years. Erroll Garner, despite 
the fact that he has been a profes- 
| sional pianist for almost twenty 
years, is the “baby.” He was se- 
lected as the ideal exponent of the 
younger pianists—that is, pianists 
not in the genre of Tatum, Wilson, 
and Hines. The creator of a highly 
original and exciting style, Garner 


r 






bie 


Art Tatum 





Pete Johnson 


sale, leaving no doubt in the minds 
of anyone that America’s Wayfaring 
Stranger can wayfare to England 
any time he has a mind to. 


‘ 








yre @ 
4 woe 
wgoceie™ 


the untrained ear 
is the root of all 
musical frustration 





complete for $20.00 Postpaid. 





Album of 3 unbreakakle 10” (78 r.p.m.) records with book of instructions, 


REL-A-TONE INSTITUTE 


Basic Qualifications 
of a First Class 
Musician or Singer 


1. His inner ear has been trained to recall 
at will any musical melody. 

2. His musical mind has been trained to 
recognize any interval and its relationship | 
to the key tone. 
3. His analytical mind has been trained to 
interpret the written symbols he sees or 
the musical tones he hears, as musical tunes 
in any key. 

The Re!-A-Torle system, first basic ear train- 
ing on records, will lead you to acquire | 
these basic qualifications of a first-class 
musician or singer. 





Send check or money order to: 

Dept. M-4, CARNEGIE HALL 

7th Ave. & 56th St., N. Y. C. 
Circle 6-2839 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 














Trombone section of the Erie Philharmonic Orchestra: (left to right) 
Hoilis Quay, Charles McCormish, and Frank Bolte. 





NOTABLE BUREAU 
OF MUSIC 

During National Music Week jy 
May, the City of Los Angeles By. 
reau of Music celebrated its sey. 
enth birthday. Since the start of 
the city’s “More Music for Mor 
People” project in 1945, the totd 
attendance of its chorus rehearsals, 
community sing sessions, band cop. 
certs and many special programs 
has come to 1,873,000. 

Seventeen youth and _ fourteen 
adult choruses provide weekly op 
portunity for citizens of every age 
in every part of the city to join their 
neighbors in song. Among thes 
choral units are groups whose ip. 
terests and abilities range from the 
simple folk song and spiritual t 
the most complex of contemporan 
musical masterpieces. 

With the cooperation of Locals 47 
and 767 in Los Angeles and through 
proceeds from the Music Perform. 
ance Trust Fund of the Recording 
Industry, the Bureau last year spon 
sored 108 band concerts. 

Highlights of 1951 included the 
Western premiere of Benjamin Brit 
ten’s Let’s Make an Opera at the 
youth chorus festival, and an hour 
long Christmas coast-to-coast NBC 















broadcast. This year during th 
annual Good Friday _ broadcas, 
Joseph Cotten joined the adult 
choruses in a musical narration 






based upon Bach’s St. Matthew Pa: 
sion. A concert performance of th 
same work in its entirety will tak 
place in June. In May, Mehul 
neglected but beautiful  Biblicd 
opera, Joseph, was presented in it 
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orchestras. 
traveled thousands of miles, guard- 
ing the instruments on tour. 









ood. 
School went on as 
ph heavy cymbal crash had to be 
bubstituted when the Chinese tam- 















COAST TO COAST 


Western premiere at the youth 
chorus festival. 

The Bureau boasts of never hav- 
ing had a member of any of its 
youth choruses indicted on a charge 
of juvenile delinquency. The project 
costs Los Angeles taxpayers $106,000 
annually, a very small amount for 
its social, cultural, and recreational 


yield. 


THE MISSING CHINESE 
TAM-TAM— 


The Chinese tam-tam is a musical 
instrument best identified for some 
of us as the big cymbal seen and 
heard at the beginning of J. Arthur 
Rank films. But for Merritt Tor 
rey of Stage Employees Local 25, 
Rochester, N. Y., it proved to be 
a big headache one day this winter. 

Mr. Torrey, besides being elec- 
trician at the Eastman Theatre, 
serves as baggage master for the 


Gibbs-Scio Section. So Eddie looked 
Pop up, treated him to a cup of 
coffee and asked him, point blank, 
about the big brass gong. 

“Do you mean 
Why, I threw 
Charlotte 


“Oh,” said Pop. 
that ash can cover? 
it back of a store 
Street.” 

Upon learning that to produce 
that ash can cover would be worth 
a dollar to him, Pop was off and 
back with it in no time. And his 
musical education has been advanced 
in the bargain. 


on 


NATIONAL MUSIC 
COMPOSITION CONTEST 

The Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc., 
of Pittsburgh, announces its sixth 
nation - wide composition 
contest. A prize of $400 is offered 
for the best lyric drama (one-act 
opera), with action for solo voices 


annual 





Ojai Festivals, Ojai, California 
Intermission time under the oak trees. 


Rochester Philharmonic and Civic 


In that capacity, he has 


The tour that gave rise to the 


big tam-tam mystery was only from 
Kilbourn Hall to a Rochester high 
school. 
the instruments were being loaded 


For a few moments while 


n a truck, this round, hand-ham- 


mered brass gong rested alongside 


he stage door in Barrett Alley. 
‘hen it disappeared. 

Searching everywhere did no 
The concert at the high 
scheduled, but 


am was called for in the score of 
aul White’s “Indian Dance” in his 
tke Placid Suite. To Dr. White, 
bn the podium, that was a sot alto- 
ether pleasant surprise. 

That night Eddie Reynolds, fly- 
nan at the Eastman Theatre, heard 
hat an old gent had been seen 
arrying the tam-tam while the 
ruck was being loaded. The old 
ent’s description tallied with that 
f Pop, a fellow who is passing his 


unset years in Rochester’s Main- 


UNE, 1952 


and chorus in one or more scenes 
not to exceed one hour, with piano 
accompaniment or any combination 
of instruments. There is also a prize 
of $100 offered by Mrs. Albert Keis- 
ter for the best composition for two 


harps. 

Only compositions are eligible 
which have not previously been 
published. Each composition must 


be signed with a nom de plume, 
and attached to each entry must be 
a sealed envelope containing the 
name of the composition as well as 
the real name of the composer, and 
bearing the nom de plume on the 
outside. All manuscripts must be 
in ink or photostatic copy. 

More than one composition may 
be submitted by a competitor, but 
the entry fee of $2.00 must accom- 
pany each manuscript submitted. 
Compositions must be submitted on 
or before December 1, 1952, to the 
Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, 
Victor Saudek, Chairman, 315 
Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Penn- 
sylvania. The decision of the judges 
will be announced at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Friends of 
Harvey Gaul in April, 1953. 


ARTHUR KLEINER 
ORCHESTRA 


Heard but not seen during the per- 
formance of “| Am a Camera,” New 
York Critics Award play starring 
Julie Harris, are Arthur Kleiner 
and his orchestra. Responsible for 
creating a mood reminiscent of 
Berlin just before the rise of the 
Hitler regime are, left to right: 
Abram Flatow, violinist; Tobias 
Sultan, drummer; Arthur Kleiner, 
leader and pianist; and James A. 
Santucci, saxophonist. Their en- 
tr’acte music of standard German 
popu'ar tunes, circa 1930, lends just 
the right sentiment to the play. 


NOT SELF-SUPPORTING 

The prospectus of the Austin Sym- 
phony Orchestra begins with the 
headline, “There is no such thing 
as a self-supporting symphony or- 
chestra,” and goes on to point out, 
“A symphony orchestra, like most 
cultural organizations, cannot be 
self-supporting, but must in part be 
maintained by the community it 
The cost of a symphony 
season exceeds the income from 
tickets, which must be priced mod- 


serves. 


erately within the reach of the 
greatest number of people. 
“Austin has a symphony orches- 


tra of which every citizen can be 
proud,” the prospectus goes on to 
say. “To insure its continued suc- 
cess, the Society must raise $75,000 
annually.” Other headliners in the 
prospectus are “Wall Street Journal 
says source of raw materials is not 
as important in plant location as 
cultural advantages available to em- 
ployees!” and “Austin business men 
recognize the importance of the 
Austin Symphony Orchestra in fo- 
cusing national attention on our 
Capital City.” 


STOKOWSKI AS TEACHER 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor, has 
accepted an invitation to spend two 
weeks at the University of Illinois 
School of Music next Fall. He will 
work with the various student in- 
strumental and choral ensembles, 
spending the first two weeks of No- 
vember in Champaign-Urbana. 











SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 





SUSPENSIONS 
Bradford, Pa., Local 84—-A. Carlson, R. Rob- 
bins, J. Nesmith, H. Schoolmaster, J. Scofidio. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Local 289—Kar! Williams. 

Hibbing, Minn., Local 612—Fugene Anderson, 
Roy Bieke, John Borgeson, John M. Bauman, 
Ralph Baldrica, Joe N. Buzzelli, Esko Eskola, 
John Fochtmann, William Holt, Jr., John M. 
Maloney, Dorothy Mousseau, Eli Madrinich, Don- 
ald A, Menton, Lawrence McDonald, Cecil Porter, 
Victor J. Pakiz, Charles E. Porter, Gene Stanich, 
Robert E. Smith, Walter Sinkola, Julius Vitali, 
Jerry Winch, Joseph A. Walsh, Bromley Williams, 
Michael K. Zumbrunnen. 

Kingston, Ont., Canada, Local 518—Stuart G. 
Amos, Harold D. Francis, Harold McAfee, Wil- 
liam Roffey, William R. Saunders. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Paul FE. Brown, 
Arthur Donges, Eneas L. Barrott, Lois U. Kuiper, 


Gordon ict, James E, Knowles, James E. Ker- 
math, Lee W. Miller, Joseph Ondras, Harold 
(Harry) Reed, Francis C. Shutts, Lloyd L. Smith, 
Haro!d ID. Wright, Joseph R. Witek, Gene Huber, 
Phil Hefford. 


Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Glen D. Wilds, 
Ernest Walker, Wellman Rubottom, Kenneth 
Pryor, Norman Orlando, Ray Olivadoti, Norman 
Langerak, Albert Hagler, William Goade, Charles 
Gillen. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Elmer H. Bohlig, 
Gordon E. Bailey, Richard E, Beauman, Forest A. 










Brothe, Hillard I. Brown, Lloyd A. Dopkins, 
Donald N. Eckerstrom, Dovillow FE Everhart, 
Gabriel Fenyves, Gerald E. Fraser, Myrtle C. 
Frisell, Ernest G. Gaetke, Robert E. Hedbert, 
Robert M. Holland, Edna Mae H nson, Keith 
D. Kennedy, Peter DD. Krogseng Carolyn Jj. 

Charles A. Lanning, C. E. LaRue, Wm. 


Kuether, 
A. i igren, E. Coley Marsden, Henry M. Moore, 
Harry W. Olson, Phil Pearson, Ivan Policoff, John 





W. Reilly, Lowell D. Round, Walter O. Schenk, 
Roy W. Severson, Mrs. Byron M. Smith, Oliver 
Smith, Jr., Forrest F. Wyatt, Harold F. Walsh. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Maurice 
Alary, Jim Battistini, John Bochan, Gaston de 
Gagne, Marcel England, Julia Garzon, Bernard 
Hardy, Aurele Lacombe, Marcel Petit, James E. 
Rowell, Joseph Touchette, Steve Weltner, Darwin 
Whitlock, Paul Bastien, Alice Brunet, Jean Lepage, 
Wm. Pietro, Gabriel Meunier, Ernie Ardie, Louis 
Keliveau, Lise Champagne, Dorrie Devere, Tod 
G. Fader, Albert Gaudreault, Fernand Labelle, 
Jacqueline Lalumiere, Armando Romeo, Roger 

2 Gabrielle Tremblay, Keith Whimbey, Will 
Beriau, Fernande Fay, Andre 








anne 








erance 


Miami, Fla., Local 655—Charles Adams, Irving 














Alterman, Hyman Andelman, Robert Bank, Israel 
R. Barocas, Roger W. Bass, Anthony Bocc.tto, 
Rita G. Bovio, Harry Canonico, June M. Carle, 
Edwin Charters, Jim Cody, George Cool, Herbert 
Curbelo, Joseph K. Dorn, Jr., Frank T. Duffy, Jack 
Eby, Margaret A. Fambrough, Narciso Figueroa, 
David M. Gardner, Richard A. Giffin, Alvin W. 
Goddard, Rollin F. Gresser, Kenneth L. Hancock, 
Herbert Hartman, John B. Hoth, Harvey A. 
Hourwitz, William J. Ingl's, Charles O. James, 
Catherine Jenkins, Ceasar J. LaCalle, Norman J. 
Leventhal, Paul Lewis, Alfred A. Miller, Emerald 
W. Moore, Frank A. Pecora, Robert J. Printz, 
Louis Rigo, Enrique F. Rivera, Gonzalo Rivero, 
Joseph K. Rust, Saul Sadur, Lloyd D. Steele, 
AHison, B. Stout, Henry T. Sudlow, Rudolph 
Talucci, Edward §. Terracino, Archie L. Thorn- 
ton, Michael J. Tosches, Logan O. Turrentine, 


Frederick H. Herbert Wasserman, Shirley 

Ann Wynn. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Robert C. 
Askew, James R. Burnett, Vernon C. Crownover, 
Jean FE. Maupin, Martin C, Redmond, Herschel 
Robinson, Harold Kobertson, Harold Tomlin. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180—Peter Smith, 
Lloyd McHatt.c, Eunice Wright. 

Omaha, Nebraska, Local 70—Howard 
Rita J. Bestenlehner, Robert S. John D. 
Br n, James G. Calhoun, Clayton Cowan, John 
Cusack, Ira S. Epstein, Rea Evans, Victor Froemel, 
Richard 1. Henderson, Mildred Hudson, Harold 
Hunter, Leo Kroll, Elinor Lueth, Sam Mangia 
mele, Richard J. Maschka, Paul M< ller, Noel 
Morris, Raymond B. Quesnel, Hartwell Richard 
Hale Rood, James D. Shaw, Robert Tilton, 
Mildred Weber. 

Pa., Local 60—Robert V. Aiello, 
Alberte, Frank Andrini, Louis Asti 
Robert L. Brodengeyer, Vincent J. 
Cardillo, Michael Ciaramella, 
Charles P. Ebitz, Albert 

Faust, Walter Fillar, Frank Gorell, Eugene 
A. Greco, Bert Green, Tasso Harris, Joseph C. 

Wm. P. Hickly, Edward C. Hilliard, 
Horner, Grif Howe, Evelyn L. Johnson, 
Kerr, Jack R. Klem, Charles N. Larish 
Jr., Irwin Ludin, Russell F. McCandless, Clyde 
McCreary, Hugh MacDonald, Robert F. Martin, 
Joseph J. Martino, Albert Mauroni, Charles K. 
Miller, Robert B. Mitchell, Richard Nass, Jr., 
Johnny Paolucci, Lawrence Patton, Clifford C. 
Peterson, Edwin §S. Phillips, Victor A. Plushkat, 


(Continued on page forty-one) 
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Vogt, 


Addison, 


Sorden, 






son, 
Mrs. 

Pittsburgh, 
Charles W. 
Laverne Bliss, 
Callara, Charles 
Joseph A. Constantino, 
Vv 


Harvey, 
Walter 
Albert J. 





Bookers’ 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 


GROVER, TROT  ccccccccceccccsccsesccescccssccccnccsccecs 


Hollywood 


Ainsworth-Box Agency . 
Artists Corp. of America .... 
Dempster, Ann 









Finn, Jay ... = 
Federal Arti Corp 

Fishman, Ed ..cccccscssss0s 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 2 
ef | 2 
Lee Suoble Agency puiedinnaeindsiaseinei 1232 
Lening, Evelyn, AS @NCy  ........cccccceee 741 
Montague, Percival 3. ... 1922 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Ine. 899 
Skeels, Lloyd L. ......... piandaiada 2010 

Los Angeles 
tonded Management Agency .......... 788 


Bozung, Jack 
Daniels, James J 
Gustafson, Ted, Agency 
Lara, Sidney ‘ 
McDaniels, R 
OTR SS, Ea 
Roberts, Harold William .. 

Smart, H. Jose 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 








pS OS on 78 
San Diego 
Willis & Hickman ...........ccccccccceeee econ S919 
San Jose 
Fuller, Frank H. ..... . 5895 
Hamilton, Jack 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
BS 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. 8 . 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry ......ccccccceeeeee 50 
Rex Orchestra Service 1386 
Bristol 
gE | 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
BOOTIRERR, TIOG cccecccocecccessccscesccccconscssnceceee 1850 
EGE, “TMOC Tar cccccccccrscecssss 718 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau iceaiaihgieaantigtinlstaaaath lites 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
Recording Co. ............... metonpiainitaiiia 4193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell ............. 4641 
New London 
Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 
Stratford 
Phekzwe, ATOTC Bh. ccccccccccssccsecscscsssceseeces 1161 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Inc 
LaMarre, Jules sagnacees 
Mayhew, Aubrey L 





FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 

Chamberlin, GeO. He c..ccccccccccccssscesssees 4103 

Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, IMC. ........ccccccceseee 3263 

Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ..............:0 3400 
Miami 





Chrisman Productions ........ 
Mason, Lee 
Steele Arrington, 






BING. cccccescesees 


Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 
De Castro Theatrical Agency 
(August De Castro)  .....cccccccceeeenes 322 
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icenses Revoked 


Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ....... . 3134 
St. Petersburg 7 
MSDeham, Tes TE. cccccercsscccseccsscssccsscscecesessecenss 2691 
West Palm Beach 
Squire, Lawton Ni. cccocccccccssecesscccscssecece 771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick AttractiONns .........ceseeereeseees 4842 
Joe Minnick 
PEG, De. Wie Gs cenccnnenceiceasennsncicannnsions 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Os, TG icidcncinniassitnsscrenicinnens 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
NER, TORE ccccitcstetesttsimemniimun Tae 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services 67 
Carlinsville 
A, TU. ciietatabthaniaiinntioneineniiticicnsniitaniaise 1280 
Centralia 
SOMA, . RING cnneneieciscncscianteseininntsscsacinnnssnes 361 
Chicago 


Chicago Artists Bureau ... 
Donaldson, Bill ...................- 
Graham Artists Bureau, 
Lewis, Mable Sanford .............. 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . 





Vagabond, Charles ................... 
Effingham 
SUN, Ts Tih. secestninentnatentisinctenseecestmenins 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ...........:cece0e 1411 
Kankakee 
I: TIS aicecctniadittin tithe 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AGENCY. .........cccceccccee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
I, TOE ciiiscscunidintinniusiiomadibdianaiaspiids 5794 
Princeton 
nee 999 
Rockford 
Ilarry G. Cave 214 
Springfield 
Custer, Fema A. casccessscssessessscemsccsesess 4960 
INDIANA 


Bloomington 





Camil Artists Bureau 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 


Indianapolis 
ee TE GOW, anninnsccennentaseinnscininnts 75 
Ferzuson Bros. Agency .... 158 
Greater United Amusement 
Service 












Powell, William C. (Bill) 
Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
a | ene 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service .........000 256 
Knox 
ate: TD cccaerscisitsiniisiniinioninininns 4554 
South Bend 
e. ‘TRUE: Jo... wissseniiniainisnimacaiéitimanennnnte 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
TD TIE cccnctinntitenenctncsttineivesnnans 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint L. ............... 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
ae 863 
Mason City 
3078 


Bierkamp, Kermit 









Red Oak 
we Cox Enterprises 955 
Webster City 
3eightol, D. A. - 1290 
Bonsall, Jace ..... 1559 
Continental Attractions ......... 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
I TO aii recs detain sanntnncnsinineniineeti 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ........... 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie .... 
Shreveport 
I, POD snitcitticiitaiistiasstisiiniainniin 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
IED iicsleicctepnticedidnntatecinientinainiiactiiedsnies 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 








Barton, Jack .. 
Dixon's Orches Z 

RABI. ccccciiaticsavincessacts 
Forty Club, Ine. 
Nation-Wide Theatrical 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Robert R. 
Louis J. 





Agency.... 37 


Baker, 
Brudnick, 















Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Oe aaa 3698 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 
Enterprises ....... $131 
Shepherd, Buddy . 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractions. ............ 15¢ 
Hatfield 
ee errens 1218 
Holyoke 
Cahill, Robert J. . 2352 
Donahue, Charles B. ............. 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office .................. 3495 
Pittsfield 
TIO, Dis. sissntsnnmaceiintininisniaieniniteidddianes 307 
jannick, Paul 5944 
Salem 
Larkin, GOOTBO TJ. .ncveccccccsccccccssseccscsscoee SESE 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
NI, TRUNES . cniessigusncnmsadniniditsernnsisinmmateciis 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) . 55 
Benner, William R. ........ 395 
Colored Musicians & En ‘ 
sjooking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Ince. .......... 23 
Gladstone 
oe Re 648 


Grand Rapids 
Theatrical Attractions 
Donald Seth 


Seth, Don, 5238 


Jacob 







Jackson 
a 8 a ene 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
ES 
Pontiac 
ere, BCRP GD, cccecenencsnscsnnmcescesnumens 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. 22... 267 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
ED EPID, - Ginsescstnccnncncdsansssnesnconeieteesene 4024 
St. Cloud 
I, CG ssvinisethascivetsitiiiansnatnseannds 1842 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy ..... 4406 
Conlon, Thomas J. 5 
eee 


Raynell’s Attractions .. 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. ....... 


Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
L. Porter Jung 626 
Kramer Music Service ..............s00 356 





MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, 


Vicksburg 


Delta Orchestra Service «0... 24) 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 17 


Kansas City 








+ eee Gu 
Municipal Booking Agency aaa 
Southland Orchestra Service oe 
Stevens, V. Thompson ........... aieneens tan 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ......  §% 


North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service 
Bellrieves Music Service ... 





Cooper, Ted 2 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service .................. 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
k. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 542 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service .................. 1034 
Omaha 


Amusement Service 






Geo >, Gabriel 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Cm, BRUIT... ccccasetinricatasetininnccsenacisesaions 434 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 
BER. FF. TRUER cscccccccsesiscssesscses 2574 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
ee TE cicsiniscsccscnrntscssscncnniatncons 2434 


Atlantic City 




































































Cra! 
Cubs 
Curt 
Curr 
Daus 
Dow 
Dura 
Edso 
Evan 
Fincl 
Flian 
Gait, 
Gill, 
Gillm 
Godfi 
Gree! 





Mei T 
Moral 
Natior 
Natior 
Parke 
Pearl, 


Robins 
atric 
Rogers 
Romm, 
Scanlo: 
Silvan 
Singer, 
Talent 
Harr 
Times 
Trent, 
United 
Univers 
Wells, . 
White, 
Enter 


Rarton, 


Pitmon, 
Zz dD. 


tions, 
Trianon 
bingamie 


.1 
Trapas, ' 











Universal Enterprises Co., Ine 7 
Williamatos, Jimmie ..............cccceeseees 
Belleville 
I, SID ects tices dduibemncinntinannantinaadl 54f 
Jersey City 
ee 4 
Newark 
Mandala, Frank 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions ............... 2816 





Snyder, Robert William 








Emery, | 

















Martin, } 











Auburn 
I T, CODD cccctcnccnnicntinienctpminieniinnsnaiins 
Buffalo 
DO, ee 220 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ........ s 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
SERN ED -cccisdineetinidisiminmnianiniiacinnetmensinassien 


Gibson, M. Marshall 
King, George, Productions 
Smith, Carlyle ‘*Tick”’ 



















Anderson 
‘arpente! 
Rainey, I 
Sive and . 










Manuel RB 















Askins, I. 
















ae a 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ................+ 15 
Lindenhurst 
emis THE Wis: diceetscrcccstentcstnrnicscesinses 
East Atlantic Beach, L. I. 
Mrs. Peggy Calvert 202 
New Rochelle 
OT: 
New York City 
domme, WRC GO cscccissscitcisinisnisinesinns fe 
Allen Artists Bureau 7 





Foch P. Allen . 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4" 





















Amusement Corp. of America........ 3 
ON, 48S ae 22 
Berney, Paul L., Productions .. 309 
Brown, Harry .. 26 
Bryson, Arthur .. . 
Campbell, Norman E. .. 2 
Chartrand, Wayne . 1 
Oo Se Eee 2 





Continental Amusements .. 
Cooper, Ralph 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIA 

















Hixon, P: 


Jewell, A. 
(Dance ' 


Wildermu 





iunesch, 


i Palma, 


Oseph A| 
Enterta 


UNE 

























21; OKLAHOMA VERMONT SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 






crane, Ted 



















































































































































ubamerica Music Corp. . 2840 
Ketan, Tommy ...... . = Tulsa ‘ Barre - ERASURES 
Currie Robert W. * 9595 POORRG,, DOD  sicccicssicrcsesccisesnssecccinnio 1907 C ti a thirt ; 
’ ie < . ‘ : - ’ “on . ” , 
Daus¢ = oe cans . eee CI: FN Wi. diccctcscttecierns 2685 VIRGINIA (Continued from page thirty-nine) 
251 Dower, Roy 1, aay Louis L. Pope, Salvino R io, Robert E, Reed 
9° is L. Pope, Salvino Recrosio, Robert E. Reed, 
Durand EA ay iy seers i ee on PENNSYLVANIA Richmond Paul A. Santa, Louis Schumacher, Michael R. 
Edson, }s¢ ‘ =. Sidow M 2399 Shank, Renee A. Shomper, John Slossar, Nicholas 
, Evans & L€C scsccsccsseseees 1896 Hicks, Roy M. 399 , - 
secccsesecces O49 pe ager Allentown Hi Li > 3991 H. Stack, Betty Truc, Robert D. Vandergrift, 
k, Jack, Agency 3658 ; - fill, Lindley B. 90 : 
Fine aE Pia, WAR Ti scrrcncsiisicriciencrcinns 511 Peter Vecchio, Miller E. Wuslich 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. 99 Roanoke Sct to. 26: Z.. Sorel BhRiesibad Cols 
ait, John R. 2357 > : taille Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Gayiord Columbe, 
oy Howard 3013 : a _Carbondale me Radio Artists Service «0.0.0... 1480) = Walter Corcoran, Michael Cusano, James Ettinger, 
- Gillman Artists ..... tens 2420 PRT, DROE cccctscsanscictinssscssntenntonsnseniiey 336 Edward Godlewski, Donald Lans Roy Mc 
—_y Godfrey, George ip ‘addedceent;> ae WASHINGTON Arthur, Ernest Nacco, Philip Palif, Eileen Pate 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical ae East eeiiiaie " naude, Dominick Pa....no, Charles Peck, Howard 
Agency << ees mereneneneneneses 500 MI, TD Da. crcccnaccctmcccliniccconinc 2053 Bellingham Simmons, James Taylor, Bruce Wallace. 
Grifenhagsen, ilber wes sees 1648 POrtiss, GOOF cccccccccccsccsececsesececsececeoee 236 Worcester, Mass., Local 143—A. Dorothy Lilla, 
x ite Harle » mene al Ente rprise s, Ine. 3602 es tee ee sa07 itis loseph F. Parks, Frederick S. Mirliani, Robert C. 
conecesees 113 ag RS rR 4 sh, Ssevneneabbnaeacesesas cecessccceoce LOE Powers, Leonard S. Smith. 
“< ... @ Howard, Lu, Radio Productions... 3: r et Seattle a 
5¢ bot Je yhnson, DOM sccrrscscesssosvesercsececsnessesonees . 5625 ey +... woannette . Field, Scott, Enterprises . 23: eee 
King, sone, Theatrical Agency...... 344 CRUCIMR, WMG Tas... cceccasssscccccnscccsecssese 2105 ‘Thomas, B. Mites . i: EXPULSIONS 
ee 36: W heele alabama Rapeates . 122 : : 
Lila Theatric al Enterprises ............. 2287 Lancaster hackles, Bob 1231 Bradford, Pa., Local 84—O. Shook, J. Bigler, 
593 kin, ’ Tas CUD sciccicccinnscctssinceantiocencbacienos 858 M. Snow, W. Snow, 
irene an, : - OF Spokane Beaver Dam, Wis., Local 422—Norman Myers, 
€ tas Lyndel Theatrical Agency, Lester Horst, Herbert Nitschke, Merlin Strock, Jr. 
McRae, Lebanon , gee 
e - 11 Mei Theatric al BOTCGT TINO: cacccicnecs LEGG  ZAUOEM, BEE cicccccsccecsccsesssconcsveseisssnecssessons 544 IND IO sisecsonieaneseeccinisnnacencnts 6077 ; Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Stanley R. Halverson, 
495 Morales, CUZ ..............0.ccceee0 1561 ohn Lee Hooker, 
2 National Entertainment Service Molicenpert Hibbing, Minn., Local 612—Ruey Reed. 
National Swing Club of Americ Ace Reigh, Inc. 227 WEST VIRGINIA , Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Henry L. Me 
Parker & Ross . drano. s 
Pearl, Hi irry Newcastle Huntington P Oswego, N, Y., Local 441—Harry Clark, Joel 
BOWER, DD. Ca cccccccessncssvessescssoscocsosscsnsese 4532 Howard, Kendrick H. Meade, Bessie Somers. 


rch, Billy, Th Tho tatala (itatale Pinat. 
Pe Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Gilbert Saldana. 

















































































seteeeeeene 2044 Enterprises rical Agency) 942 : 
Pollard, Fritz Kingwood 
Rheingold, Sid, 4 . Philadelphia Hartman, Harland, Attractions ... 478 . 
Robinson, Thom: is (Atlas Berle, Bernard 509 ERASURES 
> atrical Agency) Joseph Coopersmith . - 1511 i ; 3 
Paul _ Rogers, Max Pruathen ae nee mall 3402 : Martinsburg Baltimore, Md., Local 543—James Finch. 
KOP..cc0 542 Romm, Gene cman fos 4 BERNE, GOGGRG: Taig BOs cccniccssnssscccsentnis 1129 Birmingham, Ala., Local 256—Jack Crowe, 
on » Meese .... seasessernseoseseseosceenes :. Cle 7 tondaw, Wm. F. Gard- 
Scanlon, Matt . Hal Gould Theatrical Agenc pong oe seamen Malcolm I. Miller, Mrs tele 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ...... Hammer, Godfrey Parkersburg wag ed anlage vay OP a ea ee 
105 tnver. Jo} > i ea rb T. Ozley, Chelsie Wade, Mary E. Stovall, Frank 
eens ' Talent cos . iXeeley’s Theatrica Lowther, Harold R. ............ccscssssveee 3753 =A, Davidson 
Talen orporation McDonald, Chris ‘Beth : = Arplesate 
Harry Weissman 1305 Mears, Ww gaa a wey ig ~ a a os . fogieame, 
Times Square Artists Bureau.. 1801 Muller, George W WISCONSIN Prick i ane sg “ wo - . —or 
saree pee een re Ee eas National Theatrica 4 35: ; orien, 7 wanna. We Rion, .. & ‘on lectites 
Daren] dmeennas i meorpeine Pet hestra Agency of Philadeiphia 2108 Fond Du Lac Edward J. Leonard, George K. Linder, James 
Wells, . 373 rice, Sammy, Entertainment ae eh eee 1187 McNally, Paschal, L._ Martino, Ervia F. Sche- 
Wells, Abbott ssseetesssessesecessanesasenseresseees 3738 Bureau ... 355! hiuerdl. Pact B, Gcheties, ‘War Sharkan, John 
White, Lew, Theatrical meee ss F . a ie Pe sen BPP nl ages 
- = -op Sepia Entertainment Bureau ........ 4448 Madison Solon, Robert H. Strasburg Raiph W. Weod- 
INI -iicticduseestetiiarnessctcesatdoctainasa 1526 tnited Orchestra Service .... 720 ins : " s - aa a , 
seeeeees A 2" * vi e, 4 a. PPrrerer eer Cee rir irr rier itr d ~ ’ x . . 
sisi Zeeman, Barney 836 an oon Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Bernard Abelstein, 
= Rochester Pitted 7 Milwaukee Sam L. (Larry Ames) Amato, Dominic Apolito, 
I la 924 ittsburg Bethia, Nick Williams 5914 Julius J. Berg, Joe Bonamasso, Larry L. Burse, 
Ellis Amusement Co. —— ies Sa “ Arthur G. Draheim, Charles Dvorak, Gene Erwin, 
I ‘ > Schenectady 26 Golden, Emanuel J. 2208 Sheboygan John F. Farinacci, Jerry T. Fortunato, Richard T. 
ie! 2574 Xeisler, Ray, & Assoc 1765 Fear, Pt cccccscecsss 1997 A : a <a. a Giesel, Stanley (Gordon) Godnavec, Jerry Hana- 
: New Artist Service ... 2521 Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. «000+ 601 cek, Hugo H. Harada, Eleanor M. Healy, Samuel 
Utica Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc. 124 . R. House, Louis $, (Evans) Ivanc, David P. 
Niles, Benjamin EF. w.cceceeeee. 5140 Reisker & Reight Stevens Point Kramer, William A. McLaughlin, Stephen J. Ma- 
Central State Music Association.... 507 zur, Louis Miko, Jr., Arthur Miles, Edward 
sateunakisee ae Shenandoah Mondrach, Theodore T. Paskert, Carroll J. 
NORTH CAROLINA TER, TT. cacscasccncecisesnssmnessassscinsssstess 3751 Tomahawk (Larry Carroll) Puckett, Robert W. (Bob Wil- 
Charlotte McClernon Amusement C 7 liams) Rath, Frank V. (Pepi) Ripepi, Olga J. 
on SS, ee We oi Waynesburg 97 : iis sas . (Godec) | Scort, Robert M. Shay, Leland (Lee 
AE 14) T. D. Kemp (Southern Attrac- Triangle Amusement (C0. ............-. 1427 Watertown Smith) Schmidt, H. T. Stone, Robert H. Swen- 
igi lui ieeecueccomrsammaaes — RHODE ISLAND Nielsen’s Entertainment Mart 3039 [hams —— Traves, Carl Volk, Fred Wil- 
“ ” 4 soteoe lams, 5 
2 Greensboro p Connellsivile, Pa., Local 417—Roy T. Albert, 
ceeeeeanenee of awtucket oseph Calabria, Donald Calabria, Louis Klawiter 
Trianon Amusement Co snidasai O67 -Teambyeiel, VRCGIE ccceccccscisiscnciissens 2445 CANADA Se Apo neng D. E. omen, Jay Ww. Polanofsky, 
. Roy Willard. 
es: 4( OHIO Providence Calgary, Alberta Glasgow, Mont., Local 244—Robert V. Ayres, 
Bowen, ReGIC  ....ceseerercceersnsrenenerseeees ee | Silane he Rss snciaecatesracareinassisacciede 4090 Lawrence A. (Squeak) Hagen. 
Akron WE TRIE, IN OWTIID cccsicrsccccssecicesetsiscecuctins SOE Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Walter McMullen, 
eccscccssces 453 jingamen Theatrical Agency, Ottawa, Ontario Marvel Donnell, Robert MacGuffin, Ray L. Demos. 
R. E. Bingamen cicialditahainiaaen:: aaa SOUTH CAROLINA Crrrlgcmm, Tuite Tis sccsiccascricencsncccntesces 4369 James Fisher, Edgar Love, Vincent Robbins, John 
RNG RS, Ms: <isesscstnsinaSctsoneinivessnesaceasanes 4214 Beaufort — mo | eg Local 495—Ree D. Actiley 
ama "a ire. pn ROC . ASh ys 
Cambridge Dilworth Attractions, McKe en Alberta Jesse R. Finley, Robert O. Howe, Patricia Wood. 
9 Frank A. Dilworth, Jr. sss 6 OSS Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Alan H. Barker, 
Emery, W. He cesses: _ 164 CPPRITEO COMCOTES) cccccccccoccrcescccccsscccce 5106 Joseph F. (Sonny) Burke, Bob Keene, Harvin L. 
Charleston ‘ Marquis, Edward Shulman, Helen (Rusk) Smith, 
Celina Folly Operating CO. ccccccsssessccssssesseeeen 15 Mitford, untae 400g ‘Frederic C. Slack, Gerald M. Solomon, Alton 
Martin, Harold I... .... oipieiein Whetham, Katherine and inca Maen a _— oat ~ a eee pase a. 
scccscccccee . vs Stone IOWSKI, Gera her, avic erry, juanita urke, 
TENNESSEE Winnifred Turnbull .................ccccs 4013 Rerhard Comer, James L. Cross, Mario DeGregory, 
Cincinnati Clarksville Mont 1 Gene Deurmeier, Robert H. Fisher, Alfred Fre- 
senmsceneons 2mmeAnderson, Albert. .............. SG) =6Rarria, Wit. c.,. BP sccm on real, Quebec nette, Nicholas J. Fridas, Wm. H. Geisler, Dave 
a ‘arpenter, Richard PoE SESS OE 63 Montreal Artists Bureau, Greeno, George Hoover, Pro. Joseph Julio, Dale 
Rainey, Lee .......... eiahad a Nashville BIS BD ccepceesincceemancnitsitnnoninns 900 D. Tanner, John Torres, Procedgo T. Viloria. 
Sive and Acomb TSU a Southland Amusement Co., George Weber, Demuth F, Wollem, Clelland L. 
Dr. R. B. Jackson . 5115 Vancouver, B. C. (Les) Anderson, Ike Carpenter, Alex Clipper, 
Gaylorde Enterprises ........:..:ccse 5540 Bob (Tex) Cromer, Judy Dexter, L. Parker Lund, 
— Hse oxae TEXAS L. Gaboriau Jr., Red Norvo, Larry F. Bangham, Werner R. 
Manuel Bros gency . ai we 3566 . , : 
: R. J. Gaylorde Heymann, Wm. Hillerich. 
bastiott uaz 2186 Marinette, Wis., Menominee, Mich., Local 39— 
Columbus : : P Py aaee er ee ee ™ William Compney, Edward A. Kuich, Donn 
Askins one ; so ; Sharer, Alvin Westman. 
a Ins, Lan er ' mie m - es 7s Boling es Miami, Fla., Local 655—Hyman Andelman, An- 
Spotlight Band Booking thony Boccitto, Jack Eby, Theodore L. Gardinicr 
. atten 418 c » fa yy -O ae Ga oT. 
Dayton COMM OTTETVO cvsececcsecosncstnsecaiecssccatoinnctons 4181 Charles Mikitansky, Frank A. Pecora, O. Ralph 
seeeee Ce, Sandige, Carlton R. Smith, Michael J. Tosches, 
a Portis, Cal Dallas 4245 David (Don Davis) Kuttner. 
: Elyria Southwestern Amusement Service 283 Q Omaha, Nebraska, Local 70—Edward Abbott, 
. lewell. A. W Watson, S F Eleanor Christensen, Jack Foley, Ray E. Parsons, 
ell, J F Ss. . 233 z ‘ : . faite tie 
(Dance Theatre, IMC.) cccccccccocccecceee 4766 Windsor, W alte r, Attractions ........ 1144 lca el ~~ Gaylord Voris, Fred 
_ 20 Provo, Utah, Local 272—Avery L. Glenn, Jack 
Houston H . - 
Pomero ee ET er ae a QO. Hanson, Alfred S. Morris, Jr., Paul Williams. 
_ —* y wan Orchestra Service of America ........ 151 en Richmond, Calif, Local 424—Hiarry Curzi. 
— ie CPMUth, TOD or creereeeerererereererersees — Kingsville te San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Francis A. Gon- 
MPR ° . — 2466 zalver, Antoinette Navar. 

Salem Chany. TGP  scnnassictssarstonaratenteiccnninnstentasiinases 2466 - 4 San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Frank Shoush, 
ict I, MW i ssantasciaanipsenecnsensoans 1217 ; Richard Alcorn, W. Craig Biddle, John E. Cooper, 
ws «98 a San Antonio 29 we. Ruth W. Drake, R. Herb Gregg, Al (Huchausen) 

, Erwin, Joe 338 
Steutaauiite ” , ene ee i-) Hook, Del Lafferty, Clare Mulhern, Leon H. 
eubenv Pogue, Steven A. Sarff, Donald C. Smith, Agnes 
; UTAH ' & 
ON, CRUG ca cccscssncconsecesssnescimsseee 1109 , co M. Talbot, Robin S. Thompson. 
: Salt Lake City San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Tex Randall. 

Toled Coast-to-Coast ABeNCY «cece 3194 San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Jerome T. Barnes, 

—_ ° Intermountain Theatrical Albert F. Casey, Sammy Thornburg, Eduardo 
Oseph A. Tripodi Exchanege ...... Alainz, Barbara Cahn, Troy Dame, Val Bleecker, 


Mildred Hamilton. 





Entertainment Bureau 5400 Schultz Booking Agency ... 


UNE, 195° 41 





USICI 






DEFAULTERS LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 




























































































































This List is alphabeti- a ein, toes SOUTH GATE: Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M Ad: 
nes, Charles erry jidow Company, and Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver Irving Rivkin Via Villa, and Fr “dW 
cally arranged in States, BEVERLY HILLS: Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. STOCKTON: Edwards Hotel, and Julius POCATELLO: ‘ ake FORT 
Canada and Mis- Bert Gervis Agency Mauro Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred Nathan, Manager Pullos. I “ ae 
, Mestusis. Paris Miltone Recording Co., and War Stagnaro Fleetwood Hotel, Ben Harrison, Re = id "8 d GREE 
cellaneous Khapsody on Ice, and N. Ed Perkins VENTURA: Julius J}. Perlmutter, M. Mor- ... os nln Clu 
ward Beck, Employer Moore, Cleve Cheney, A e rison, and Harry Katz nay Petes — vi : 
ploy Mosby, Esvan _ranetor- nadine ‘riedlander, Jack Chateau Place INDI? 
. MOSUY, , riedlander, Jac - a NDI 
ALABAMA BIG BEAR LAKE: O'Day, Anita WATSONVILLE: Governor Hotel, Herbert Mull Ben 
Cressman, Harry E. Preston, Joey Ward, Jeff W. ind Irving Print 2 si ait ILLINOIS : 
BIRMINGHAM: CATALINA ISLAND: Royal Record Co. WINTERHAVEN: Haddon Hall Hotel Dic 
Umbach, Bob Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, Ryan, Ted Mueller, J. M. Island Club, and Sam Cohen a Sa 
DOTHAN: peranes — Andre Owner-Manager * Davis, C. M. Ent 
nith »S ogel, Mr. ar 
Smith, Mose COMPTON: Moar _ i lta COLORADO a Max BLOOMINGTON: thee 
FLORENCE: Vi-Lo Records ck Meakie dice Fr * DENVER: Moe: eat — McKinney, James R. Rol 
Valentine, Ler COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: Guna. and t. 0. tee Frontier Night Club, Harry Gor-  Freidlander, Irving on Jack Thompson, Earl a 
» anc » " idlande ing 7 v 
MOBILE: Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner pps don, and Clinton Anderson, Max Lechnick. and Michac). CALUMET CITY: wil 
Cavalcade of Amusements, and Pango Pango Club Welcome Records, Recording Sicescoed Rosenberg, I mployers Py Mitchell, John LAFA’ 
Al Wagner, Owner and Pro- DUNSMUIR: Studio, and Rusty Welcome JULESBURG: filler, Irv ae CHAMPAIGN: Clut 
- du ’ Corral, and J. B. McGowan Williams, Cargile Cummins, Kenneth 1 ciana Hotel and) Bernie Robinson, Bennie MUNC 
Moore, . R. E ; I. EL CERRITO: Wilshire Bowl Frassrand CHICAGO: _ 
M ert . ~ a. Johnson, Lloyd LOS GATOS: CONNECTICUT Straus, George Adams, Delmore and | Tae 
MONTGOMERY: : ike Fu Weills, Charles Brydon, Ray Marsh of aoe 
Caswell, Ned, Little Harlem FONTANA: witer, Frank BRIDGEPORT: onsen ‘ao. fie Stine Clises RICH) 
Club Se Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- MARIN CITY: Lunin, Edward ANDO: Ch = oe td New 
tee 2 % derson, Employer Pickins, Louis pasT HAIOT “7 Club Cabana, and Elmer and ny posed a Puck 
ge ry, W. cS am = , Al ON: - ath sean ¢eiss, Owner Poe 
Perdue, Frank ~ SNO: MONTEREY: Hotel Gerramaugus c hoa Suse oy R anny = Jen Cole, Elsie, General Manager =. 
al mus $soci > Joberts ) ri as - thts ag "y — s ——— hil 
NORTH PHENIX CITY: 1 _ — _ n, k — lub, and A. M. Kolwvas, EAST HAVEN: Fryor, D. S . and i Artists ( 
Bamboo cl Ww. T. eR tive a : A Carnevale, A Longwood Hotel. and eens beatre ven 
rt ; ~—edit A Pre ident NEVADA CITY: wetee = J. itouteniitan She eal Inc., Mrs. Ann SPENC 
ee daca GARVEY: National Club, and Al Irby,  ©AST WINDSOR HILL: Owner ve 
ay oe CITY: - shin Rich Art Records, Inc. Employer Schaub’s Restaurant, and Ed- “— BEACH: Daniels, Jimmy SYRAC 
ecoanut Grove Nite ub, Soc : . “ i ward Wisnewski con and Eddie's Nite Club, Donaldso Wace 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner. HOLLYWOOD: NORTH HOLLYWOOD: inumaanene oe 
Fr Casino. end lee \lison, David Lohmuller, Bernard Club Fer ae Felix F Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney Fine "Ba - Owner “Play ¢ 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor - ‘ eg o OAKLAND: er rdinando, Felix Ferdi- Orlin, Secretary of 1938." ° \ i ry I “ities” 
- irwell orp. = ae . , a . a . : — — 
PHENIX: estos = iat Camas Bill $ Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. Dubinsky, Frank PANAMA CITY: Glen, Charlie cLaRh 
24) Club, and H. L. Freeman ve ole a il NEW LONDON: Daniels, Dr. E. R. 08-4 Walter, Promoter DENIS! 
Bonanova, Fortunio nee =< Aig as Andreoli, Harold PENSACOLA: Mackie, Robert, of Savy ps 
ARIZONA California Productions, and Ed 1: der Horn’s, Fred Horn Bisconti, Anthony, Jr Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat Mare ti R ic I 
ward Kovacs . ath Johnson, Henry Dance Club ESET = RECON 0. ’ 
; Wiltz, ae SN 
PHOENIX: Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. ee . eoamay Marino, Mike Keeling, Alec (also known as A. a on, Leroy ge 
Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi'e oak nk 6. Sex tee OCEAN PARK: Williams, Joseph Scott), and National Orches-  Mas+ Chester , HARL/ 
Beverage r orp ), and J. A. Encore Pre ductions, Inc. ont er Club, and Robert NIANTIC: tra Syndicate and American — a Theatrical ( cs 
cilly, Employer Federal Artists Corp. Moran Peniedank Beact ’ Booking Company agency Bo 
Gaddis, Joe Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal OROVILLE: yee Ape ry one onal Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs oHENA 
Hoshor, John Mgt., Ltd Rodgers, Edward T., Palm tussell, and Bob McQuillan “i Hughes, Owner a oe 
Jones, Calvin R Fishman, Edward | ce POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: ee ee Moore, H. B. M 
, . rove Ballroom " ente { 1 PEN 
Willett, R. Paul Gray, Lew, and Magic Record ogyxNARD: Johnson's Restaurant, and Goldman, Henry —_ peeing : J ck P = 
Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein Company McMillan, Tom, Owner Town Samuel Johnson, Owner STUART: 7 is , and Louis Cappanoia, Er wage, 
TUCSON: st K Records, Inc., Raymond House ee ; Cuts ~- G. W Musi Bow 1 (former! } Dance 
Griffin, Manly rauss ” Glenn Acres Country Club and sng et : a ney hina asia 
en ae a Chieenen PALM SPRINGS: Charlie Blue, Pres, Mr. Sou. TALLAHASSEE: an ll), and Blumer me! 
Heo jerry Morros, Boris —_ Lee W., Lee Bering mers, Sec.-Treas. Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, “O°Conao ; Pat L 
. . ~ : { onnor, 
Williams, urshall Patterson, Trent _ cpanmne Owner 
te . — Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, G — , Two Spot Club, Caleb E. Steele, Larr L BREWS 
YUMA: Six Bros Circus and George Manager ey ane See Sa Hannah oeagl W 
a, Gray, Owner ‘'345"* 7 Met i Se 8 Hall, Donald H. nd ¥ vert Pearson TAMPA Stoner, — 
ut ajor 2 . ‘ 7 Whewell, Arthu sealed icht ¢ . a 
Club, . 7 Star Dust Revue, John K. PERRIS: - 4 Brown, Russ Lege fT COFFEY 
, : ; WESTPORT: T. Productior 
McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse Galtean. Al iM Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, Whiteside, J. P on Ted I 
in, Al and Marty ar nd Norman. Karn, Employers : ayer SA ges aces DODGE 






tylor Agency Follies of 1946 
Don and Jean 


ght OF era, Co., and) pyITTSBURG: D R 
: e ELAWARE i 
Willi ams, Herman 


n Argentina Club, William Lewis, 






ARKANSAS 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
l { 










BLYTHVILLE: 























































































































































































Browr, Rev. Thomas ]. rding Co and oO DOVE 
re  § wher ER: VENICE: 
S iG ig Venable pol! lit oa 
HOT SPRINGS ‘ able RICHMOND: Apollo Club, and Bernard Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. s. Own ‘ } 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe LAKE ARROWHEAD, lenkins, Freddie Paskins, Owner Pines Hotel Corp., and John sins, Owner Graha 
Jacobs TWIN PEAKS Bc cpg Diora Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- Clarke ; KANKAKEE: MANHA 
eo . a , ; SACRAMENTO: Boy Renci , ee oe ‘ Stuart 
. Ipine Clu and J. W. Dewey, - Rench, Commander Sparks Circus, and James ra Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Pr se 
Niel l x i , and James Edgar . 
Smith, Dewey Employer Casa Nelles, Nello Malerbi, Williams, A. B. Manager (operated by } aad “4 ctor, Dreamland NEWTO 
LITTLE ROCK: LONG REACH: GEORGETOWN: Circus Corp.) LA GRANGE: PRAT T: 
rk State Theatre, and 3 Admiral McCain Ship, V.F.W : Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston WEST PALM BEACH: Hart-Van Recording ( Cl : 
ward Stanton, and Grover Post 485 eorge Harvey, Hitchens, Prop ne ae ‘ ; mar ~ 
Butler, Officers ells age so — - SAN DIEGO: ~ ss aie a Rs ay Se a ae ne Wisby 
Bennet, O. E Mt eee ee? Cotton Club, Benny Curry and * oe lol a, See F, oe I RUSSEL! 
. ¢ ants untain, John Antler's Inn, and Francis Rus 
Civic Light Opera Company, k and Beatrice Otis Wimberly or hang . — 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- Club Moderne, and W. c. Jar- Hutton, Jim NEW CASTLE: GEORGIA age ~ Paee my 
ducer went Miller, Warren Lamon, Edward * ATLANTA: * danish : wm, SALINA 
wart, J. H. Crystalette Music Co., Inc., and Mitchell, John Mu » Joseph Greater Atlanta Moonlight deste I oe 
Ss. C. e  teleame Passo, Kay SMYRNA: Opera Co., Howard C. MT. VERNON: rin acer 
McGEHEE: Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- Kent County Democratic Club, Jacoby, Manager 5c mgd cee mace: WICHIT 
1 r, Jack Lasley \ land Mf 7 1M ind Solomon Thomas, Montgomery, J. Neal Fiaines, Owner a 
ae etatins ane oung, r homas and Mrs. hates Spencer Perry " Ae lolida 
MOUNTAIN HOME: — eS a D. Mabel, Paradise Club , at aps is 
Robertson I E., Robertson Bl ‘I ir ae r oa (formeriy known as Silver WILMING STON: a ory ‘| Se, oe ae 
Bedeo. 1s k, rector and Gener : lien, ster ill and Harr Cabaret, Fred mane 
’ Ma r, James Vermazen, Shipper Cafe) ‘ ‘ W. Taylor Fete aed Davis, Oscar BOWLIN 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: Acsistant. Director, May Fi- SAN FRANCISCO: FLORIDA 6 Ww. Gi) Price Hi Animal Association Ta 
Cotton Club, Johnny lippo, Sec., Nick Brown, Willie H. J. W. Neely, }r Ru » R. M. LEXING 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners stand Show Dire Cafe Society Uptown, and Vin- CLEARWATER: Kirkland, Fred Stinson, Eugene 
PINE BLUFF: Rinehart, Ass’t __cent Oronat Bardon, Vance Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- Streeter, Paul Lot IsVI 
isas State College Charles D. Spa The Civic Light Opera Com CLEARW ATER BEACH: nick I pson, Earl 
( ‘ ), Thompson Relatio i] mittee of San Francisco, Normandy Restaurant, and Fay HINESVILLE: Wagner, Lou i es 
Jot Edd Ge e W. Brad! Francis C. Moore, Chairman Howse P alate Club. § c. Kl PRAIRIE VIEW: Ow 
Lowery, Re J. R Ticket Director Deasy, J. B. YAYTON! SA CTI. a i a ae _— Green Duck Tavern, and } S 
Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. McDougall, Owen Fox, Eddie . - — — oe. A so and Mrs, Stiller OWENSE 
s h, Ope r (Jackson, Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- Levy, Ellis W. : — — , P ns 1 Theat ROCKFORD: ! 
Miss.) room New Orleans Swing Club, Louis FLORENCE VILLA: pot Ww — Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owse PADUCA 
Scott, Charles E. LOS ANGELES: Landry, Owner - Laramore Lodge No. 1097, oe ‘el Ny Le lie Trocadero T he atre Lounst M 
or yf urr y eee » id r a . =e 1¢ +g : : . 
TEXARKANA: saieem, bho May. 908 ve a a Ng arfield Richat SAVANNAH: White Swan Corp. 
Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul | ee neers In . ciakioa, tar. Hoek mualioe FORT MEYERS 4 edman, Hymic ROCK ISLAND: ckers 
Ketchum, Owner and Operator . 1 . Ww ~ o ¢ lub, _~ re bea , Sheltor JACKSONVILL oo hompson, Lawrence A., Jr. Barnes, Al 
er es., and roductions . ne 
WALNUT RIDGE: Frank McDowell, Tre 5c Sherman and Shore Advertising Jackson, Otis rHtoM: ASVILLE: SPRINGFIELD: 
American Legion Hut, and Aqua Parad Inc., Buster Agency New! erry, Earl, and Associated ' os Thomas, and ‘Terry Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bart’ ALEXAN 
Howard Dan cl Smith Post (Clarence L.) Crabbe Waldo, Joseph Astists. Bn an = ; - Maxey, Operator Employer Smit! 
445; a bad me R. D. Bur- Berg, Harry, of the Monarch §$AN JOSE: KEY WEST: ap Co WASHINGTON: 
com, Lemane Hotel McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George Regan, Margo WAYCROSS: —" ; Thompson, Earl P 
Coltiens e id. Arthur E. Teal = Melody Club, Frank and Theresa Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and = Cooper, Sherman and Dennis ZEIGLAR: ( 
CALIFORNIA _ $86 &. Sen Bowe Oliver, Employers lnseph Stabinski Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwi f 
Coleman, Fred Paz, Fred MIAMI: IDAHO Allsup, ‘and Jason ‘Wilks Weil 
ALAMEDA: Cotton Club, and Stanley SANTA BARBARA: Brooks, Sam roa ‘ a ! Weil, 
Sheets, Andy a Inc., and Briggs, Don Be maldson, Bill om VALLEY: BATON 
seat arok tanley ~anfie —_ . rior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) "rench, Don, and Don French { I 
BARERSSTELD: 8 Dolphin, John, of Recorded in Canfield Enterprises, Inc. Ritter, Claude D : Lounge, Boise, Idaho, and INDIANA 
7 Post 808, a Hollywood SANTA MONICA: Smart, Paul D. Chateau Place ( ] 
eK on, and Emanuel d- Dalton, Arthur Brad's Cafe Talavera, Ramon COEUR d’ALENE: ANDERSON: CROWLE 
aa , Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce Georgian Room, and H. D. 36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em- Crandall, Earl Lanane, Bob and Georg: 
Conway, Stewart Drew, Andre McRae plover , Lachman, Jesse Levitt’s Supper Club, and 34 
BENICIA: ' Edwards, James (of James Ed- SHERMAN OAKS: {IAMI BEACH: LEWISTON: D. Levitt, Proprietor sot! 
Rodgers, Edward T., Palm wards Productions), and Jean Gilson, Lee Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 848 Club, and Sam Canner, AUBURN: Ced ep 
Grove Ballroom Matthais, Road Manager Kraft, Ozzie Caldwell, Max Owner Moose Lodge No. 566 Bolste 
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Elmer Bart 


NA 


George | 
‘lub, and F 
rietor 


566 


USICIAN 


EAST CHICAGO: 
Tiny Jim 
rage and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adan Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brun 1, Emmett 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
Ar ican Brownskin Models 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, 
nd Frederick G. Schatz 
Rupert 


Inc., 


jo Skating Rink, 
F erry Flick, Operat 
William C. Powell Agency 
= ITE: 


2, Charles Gibson, Prop. 


rh \STLE: 
" g, Stanley W 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Pr tu, H. H. 
= TH BEND: 
s, Art (also 
Cagney) 
SENG! I vce 
\ ywrge M. 


known as 


(Marquis) 


SYRAC L SE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 
CLARION: 
Miller. J 


DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
I y, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Tommy 


I . Rex 
SHEN \NDOAH: 
ispinwall, Hugh M. 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
WOODBINE: 
Danceland, J. W. 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Iwind Ballroom, G. M 
kel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
—e CITY: 
r n, Lyle 
KANSAS ge 
te, J rdell 


(Chick 


(Red) Brum- 


LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 

Stuart, Ray 

nom eons 

FW Whitsell-Finnell Post 
PRATT: 
Cl 


RUSSELL: _ 
} 


SAI INA: 
1, John 
TOPEKA: 
West Sportsmer 
Ww a HIT A: 
Art 


KENTUCKY 


BOW! ING GREEN: 
R D. 
LEXINGTON: 


Harper. A 
LOUISVILLE: 


I 
OWENSBORO: 
J 


Owner 
PADUCAH: 
) Show I 


Jimmie 


LOUISIANA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
S irs , Proprie- 


o known 
A. R. 


Tyson, 


BATON ROE G 5E: 
Tropicana. and Camille 


( I 
I 


CROWLEY: 
‘aH s Progressive Club 
. Buchanan, Emp sloyer 
GONZALES, 
Cedar Grove Club, 
Bolster 


JUNE, 


and Norman 


1952 


LAFAYETT1: 

Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Luutsiana 
Veltin, Toby 

MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 

NATCHITOCHES: 

Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jone 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Barker, Rand 

Callico, Cire 

Dog House, and 

tinez, Owner 

Gilbert, Julie 

Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
Dudley 

OPELOUSAS: 

Ced Lane Club, and 
b elmas, Employer 

SHREVEPORT: 

Harry A. 

Willie 


MAINE 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
I 


ul’s Arena, Gibl 


Robert Hill 


Grace Mar 


Mult 


Reeves, 
Stewart, 


SACO: 
Gordon, 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS: 
Dixie Hotel, and 
BALTIMORE: 
Byrd, Olive 


Nick 


ub, Lou 
Henry 


Belmont 


Proprietor Epstein, 


Ow 


Greber, Ben 

LeBla Corporation of 
Maryland 

New Broadway Ilotel, 
arter, Manage! 


Owner 


W ciss, = 
CHESAPE AKE BEACH: 
Beac h Park Ball 


Chesapeake 
r Alfred Walters, 


Empk 
c U MBE RLAND: 
ld, Louis 
EASTON: 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
a 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
— ERSTOW 


Harr 
la 


Nineties 
pstein 
lub, Lou 
Henry 


Gay 


SALISBURY: 
Iw Lante 
ll, Operato 
TURNI - ST — 
rhomas, Dr. Joseph H., 
water "Bea h 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST: 
N y _ Char les 
BILI mene A: 
One-O-One Clul 
Proprictor 
BLACKSTONE: 


, Nick Ladoul 


J 


BOSTON: 


CAMBRIDGE 

Salvato, Joseph 

FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 
Bok Henry 
HAV ERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 


Bel- 
Epstein, 


Edge- 


is the 


HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 
Levy 
LOWELL: 
Carney, John F., 
Company 
Francis X. Crowe 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator 
NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy 
Chevalier) 
SALEM: 
Larkin Attractions, 
Larkin 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom, 
thony DelTorto 


Amusement 


(Mimi 


and George 


Depew 


and An- 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 


Me { 
aughlin, 4 


BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. 

DETROIT: 
Caeser 
\ire (formerly 
*s), and Al Wellman, 
ph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Louis Bernstein, 


Howard 


Adler, 


Lee 'N Ed- 


e, and Joe Pallaz- 


M. 
1 Steamship Company, N. 
. Constans 


i Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Thomas, Matthew B. 
Kosman, Hyman 

Non 


eter D., and Savoy 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Sc al roprietor 
s Theatre 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill 1 


Hall, Ernest 


ind George 
Walker, Proprietor 
PONTIAC: 
ic Park, d Robert 
ner and Operator 
urant, and Charles 


SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezs Bowl, and Rendez 
Inn (or Club), Gordon 
Miller 
ee CEES 


UTICA: 


* Hill Farms, and Andrew 


MINNESOTA 


DE rRorr LAKES: 
on, Allan V. 
} ASTON: 
h, John 
MINNI APOL IS: 
ward's § and 
How 
udeville Attrac- 


rthwest \ 
I McEvoy 


ind C, A. 


PIPESTONE: 


RED WING: 
Red W rill, Robert A. 
Nybo, ‘Onenmner 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B, Stare 
Alvin ¢ 
SLAYTON: 
FE. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufac 
Iverson 
ST. PAUL: 
Bar, 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orchestra Service, 2nd 
L. Porter Jung 


turing Cc 


Flame and Harry Greene 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
Thompson, Bob 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Herman 


Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 
Jazzy Gray’s (The 
Howard Homer 
Gray) 
JACKSON: 
Carpenter, 
Smith, C. 
bins Bros. 
Ark.) 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James F, 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial 
Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 
BOONEVILLE: 


Bowden, Kivers 
Williams, Bill 
CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Casino Drive Inn, J. W. 
son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Glady'’s Heidelberg In 
Field, —<; rer 
Silver Dollar, ck Mills, 
ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 
Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 
Canton, L. R. 
Esguire Productions, and 
net h Yates, and Bobby 
aw 
Main Strect Theatre 
Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘*Red’’ Drye. 
Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 
MACON: 
Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 
Agence 
POPLAR BL UFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
Barnholtz, Mac 
Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, 
ord, Owner 


Pines), and 
Gray (Jazzy 


Bob 
C., Operator, Rob- 
Circus (Pine Bluff, 


Club, and Ollie 


and 


John- 


Man- 


Ken- 
Hen- 


Ella 


Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 

James, Cafe 

n0, Sam 


aruth, Society 


Graff 
Tune 


nd George 
, Doyle, and 
Ballroom 
Amusement 
tre 
Sun Theatre, 


Co., Sun 


and Sam Nieberg 


MONTANA 
BUTTE: 


Wel 
CONR AD: 
Little America Tavern, 
R. McLean 


and John 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Vire Dept., 
and Charles D. 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
McCOOK: 
Gayway Ballroom, 
Corcoran 
OMAHA: 

Louie's Market, 
Paperny 
PENDER: 
Pend 


Davis 


and Jim 


and Louis 


Post No. 55, American 
gion, and John F. Kai, 
ince Manager 

LODGEPOLE: 

Legion, and Robert 
sel, Chairman 


NEVADA 
LAKE TAHOE: 


Te at 10¢€ Bil tmore 

Blumenfeld 
LAS VEGAS: 

Gordon, Ruth 

Holtsinger, Ruby 

Lawrence, Robert D. 

Ray's 

Stone 


Hotel, Nate 


Warner, A. 


LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 

Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, 

Delaware 
Spencer, Proprietor 

Goodleman, Charles 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 

Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, and 
Robert Courtney (New York 
City) 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, 
E. Chips (Geo. 
Oper: 

CAPE MAY: 

Anderson, 

CLIFTON: 
August E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 
199, and Angelo 
Owner 
HOBOKEN: 

Red Rose Inn, and 

Monto, Employer 
LAKE HOPATCONG 
Mad House, Oscar 
Owner 
LAKEWOOD: 
Seldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 

Hoover, Clifford 

Kitay, Marvin 

Rappaport, A., 
Room 

Wright, Wilbur 

MANAHAWKIN: 

Jimmy's Tavern, 

Jimmy Mascola, 
MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 

Liaynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 

Richard's 

E. Ri 
NEWARK: 


Beadle, 


Mary 


Shelbey 
Inn, 


and George 
DeGerolamo), 
itor 


Charles, Operator 


Club Pucci, 


Thomas 


Dunham, 


Owner 


Tavern, and Raymond 


hard, Pr 


Jeanctte 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, 

Allister 
Mariano, 
New Hol 

bE. Lewis 

nda,"” Daniel Straver 

stwood, William 

Mirror, and Nicholas 
irande, Proprietor 


1, Eugene 


ind Smokey Mc- 


Zara | Galanti A. A. 
NEW BRU NSW ICK: 
Jack Fllel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
NORTH BERGEN: 
1220 Club, and Kay 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PATERSON: 
Gerard, Mickey 
Gerard Enterprises 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
iverview Ca 
1, Joseph 


Sweeney, 


sino 


McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson J 
SOMERVILLE: 
rrison, Be 
Towers Inn, and Samuel 
Goldberg (Garrett) 
SU MMIT: 
ons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, 
Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 


and 'ohn Wyrick, 


and Nathaniel C. 


Owner The Blue 


VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
8'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Talk of the Town Cafe, 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and 
Ricardi, Employer 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo 
Carlo Inn, 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUDIOSO: 
Davis Bar, and 


W. Davis, 


SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
400 Casino, and Herman 
Halpern, Proprictor 
O'Meara Attractions, 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke's Manor, 
Burke 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Normandie Beach Club, 
der DeCicco 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua } 
BOLTON LANDING: 
Village Inn, and 1 
Galea, Owner 


Margaret 


Earl, Owner Plaza 


Gardens, Monte 
Ruben Gonzales 


Denny 
Owner 


Jack 


and Harold A. 


Alexan- 


Aloha 
prictor 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 
Club Delmar, 
lino and 
Employers 
Metro Anglers Social Club, 

Aaron Murray 
Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 
Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton 
Williams, J. W. 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Ferdinand’s Restaurant, 
Ferdinand 
Promoters of 
ue, Harry 
Obey 
Fdwin C, 
, Clifford 
igh Athletic 
Chandler 
Philip 
Grotto 


<n Pete Mancuse Pre 
and Carl Ranifor 


Marce 
Delostia, 


Charles 
Vincent 


and 


(Carl Parker) 


and 


Huckelbuck 


Dixon and 


Club, 


and 
Proprietor 


Restaurant, 

Albert Santarpio, 

Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Hollywood Cafe 
ind Albert Friend 
Ernest 
Mr. P. Antico, 
BUIFALO: 

Bour Fdward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Frank and Anthony 

William 
Art and Mildred 
eth Century Theatre 
Bar-D, and Raymond C, 
Demperio 
FALLSBURG: 

Olympic Hotel, and 

Horowitz 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. IL: 

Town House Restaurant, 

I 1 Kurland, Propri 
FERNDALE: 

Pollack Hotel, and 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and 

Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies 

and Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 

Gottlieb, Ralph 

Newman, Joel 

Sleight, Don 

GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel 
Club, Jack W. 
plover 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild 
Club, and 
Employer 


Cosmano, 


Wm 


and 
etor 


Pol- 


Elias 


Philip Stier, 


Reile 


Proprietors 


Cafe, Frank 
Tyler, 


and Country 
Rosen, Em- 


Hotel and 
Mack A 


Country 
Lewis 
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GRAND ISLA 
, SLAND: 
Williams, O : Na 
GREENFIE ssian V. esau Symphony Orch 
paces “5 > + Benjomin I. Fiedior WHITEHALL: 
. -OGg anc inton P. S$ Jerry-A C 
HU I: . Sheeh y-Anns Ch Pa : 
IUDSON: Neill, William y Lag ateau, and - D. Robinson Fire Figh 
Sitiinie. een liag coe ; nania ‘ost 567, and C ighters BRANDONV 
a dean” gg a Ag cng WHITE PLAINS: McDonald aptain G. W. ‘Vander! ~ ILLE: 
se : ivic Op ~ : . anderb , 
ILION: pany, Wm. R Opera Com- Brod, Mario Turf Club, and R:z Terr ilt Country Club WILKES-BARRE: 
a3 ae : eutemann 'ON s onthe alph S erry McGov 7 » and = Kak r 
Wick. Phil New York Ice Fan YONKERS: son, Proprietor teven- BRYN MAW ern, Employer ian, Samuel . 
ITHACA ; iy s Blizzard i . 5 Co., Babner, William aay ot wo K. P a — bag arg er — 
A: obins¢ and Henry : Jouche _K. P. Cafe, and George , ine ‘ P 
Bond, Jack Orpheus Re ied C "5 : oe ma D. CHESTER: ane atage Sapee onion jeans Jetso! 
JACKSON HEIGHTS Parmentier, Devi - LONG ISLAND cane Ia and William Blue Heaven Roo Caan we McMi 
Griffith, A. J Place, The, aad Sheed (New York) : Taylor, Earl , Employer 90m, Bob Lager, yorK ell, J. R. Revis 
LAKE -» Jt. Costello. Manes reodore ‘ ELY 2 . sher, S: : Sing! 
E PLACID: Pollard, e, Menagee BAYSIDE: _ ony Pyle, W nena Daniels, William I Worl 
ele Club, and C. B Prin Hugt Mirage Room, and E ance Theatre, Inc., and Reindollar, : — A. 
outhworth . Rai ¢ 7. Friedland » and Edward $ Jewell, Presid + and A. W. Dev a Ss y 
LIMESTONE: ain Queen, Inc. BELMORE: nc * EUCLID: dent EVON: OUTH CAROL! LEVEL! 
Steak He ” nd I “— Agency Babner, William Rado, ‘Ger ald J a Martin COLUMBIA: NA — 
Sunethelen, On ave « GLENDALE: J. FINDLAY: ‘ ag ee Block C Clut LONGV 
LIVINGS’ : eva a Se es Wares. Pe ei edford, C. So ub, University Club 
TON yy Harry, Owner “Frisco JAMAICA: ul S. _ ee pasTost: D. pm... Eiecitons ty of ch 
o> = ge, and B > Dance . perators Paradise ¢ rene Oem. . EENVILLE: Em| 
- H Grafiman en ently hie. Ota ane er, Earl cunMarow' ise Club - oe Morris Forest Hills Suppe Ryan 
ICH SHELDRAKE: Sat “Ae Penthouse Restaura p- N Beechwood a . = on, Benjamin and Mary Ri : fe cl R.K MEXIA 
Chester, Abe oe Lege ae ie i ' ORTH CAROLINA Wilson »ve Club, and Mr a? S Meests K key, seit a 
Fifty-two Clul harles Gardr + ' . 7. ing, D re , and Sue Fil Payn 
» Club, Saul Ray Shenae rer BEAUFORT: PIQUA: z, Mr. and M former O : “ Ellison 
Owne - oo Schwartz, Mrs. Morris Markey, Ch Sedgewick FAIRMOUNT PARK: —_ =<“ = — 
Btnsch Shiesionce. David <I = Jol ’ BURLINGT aries sane esheets Lee, Operator Riverside In ams City Recreat = 
- Shie r, Owner ar ett Gane , idaadl — ri -TORVIE LE: Gutenhere, Se Samuel and rr % C oo ssion ha 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr , eas, Inc., Abne Mayflower Dining Roo i ation Club, and P. H oP sident MA somes res C. Putnam one 
MAHOPAC: sadore, Jt, Estate southiand hee somalia: me ——<— Paul D. “ickes, Rober RORY T As PARIS: 
Willow Tr ithland Recording “AROLINA B SANDUSKY: ckes, Robert N. z on the Girls,” Ron-| 
< . : ec Restaurant ead . Rose Santos ng Co., and Seokes. ergy H: I leg ( * 8 4 K. Fraternity of Jol - n Meadors rs nd Mer 
‘ nde ; potlite Club - Moat — larris § lohn MOULTRIEV , ner 
MONTICELLO: r, Owner ae Club CHARLOTTE: Ma on. - R “se pan gh School, Pe nr ILLE: PORT A 
kK ~ at Str : art rd s Mahogany Club Amusement Corp. of A . Sallee, Henry ihabana 4 pie, Cheleenee —s inn, George W., Jr. Demla 
- , . St “ , Edsot — iG a . he Pavili a ey JT. , 
MT. VERNON: lhasias Strouse, Irving ) eng . aa - for og Waters, B. N South ¢ - Ii elie hn SAN AN 
. “ . nbrock = {iP , ackson, Li . . iat 7 . - . aroling aims, Spec 
Rapkin, Harry, Si abrock, ‘ne ee ee perdu ves . : a JOHNSTOWN MYRTLE BEACH a) . 
Wagon Wh “4 ws Toles - ° “pam ‘ ~ McCall jardens, and H. J — and Saddle Clut Hewlett, Ral ae Scc 
Ew ve t Corp . »., and § on . ret ' D, anc Kp MAPA Jo AN AN 
NEW YORK CITY: lHiarry W ei of Attraction tne, 1 Southern TOLEDO: Cen . i tt Allen ad SPARTANBURG ay = AN 
Alex Wr "* ' w m y ° . cent pies tral Cafe, Chris . . 3: Forrest 
< Pr : D., and Asso- . rr Expositic Produ = —— ; C am, Henry (Hank) Owner and M oe : Contakos, yy aon ame, H. C, Leathy 
Mi s of Negro ss, I ind Eds ra jordon, Douglas aCasa Del Rio M KENNETT Boni ved NION: M I 
r . dward \ n Music di ETT . ) 
ez. Presid . a Royal Music ¢ ing Co : Publish- - SQUARE: Dale Br Obled 
An ssement Corp. of Ame Thon Be nase ent neamerenane: C0. — oe ~ and Don B. Owens Hotel Kennett = 3 ros. Circus = ede 
” Ces John R. (Ind er _ Incorporated ae ‘Valenti, Bethune — fational Atl let cl a 2 ogg T “and 
‘ ris - ul) Unit d Artists Management Parker How wence 7 ‘inn and Ar 4 cate Roy johns, Robert ENNESSEE VALASC 
Be — ‘Herb Entertainers, Inc "end S. A. Parker a, one aa — Homer .. eo a oe Fails 
ireen Agency , t Rubin +» and GREEN oseph A., P reed, Murray arris, Will 
Broadway Hof , Ver Sta SBORO: talia ph A., President Ss aeeay n iam light 
ee foren. fac. and mead F a Ss 11 Club, and Sale Pack Coolae, ¢ _- -_ Opera Association . muels, John Parker JOHNSON CITY: tir 
Broadw h, Owner Walker ‘ n, Manager Horan » and Irish ARREN: LEWISTOWN: Burton, Theod ing 
L. Fr ‘Swing Publications Social \ubrey, Maisonette Ward, Rober Wragg, Herbert, Jr Temple Theatre KNOXVILLE: wae f ans 
eo He kel, Owner v ae Weingar VIENNA: Pee Carl I > oe c age , 
ruley, Jesse hate set Ravenel te ; garten, E., of Sporting Hull d . ue . Temple — on Ice, Joh WACO: 
Calman, Carl Vel’ish, Samuel = . vents, Inc. - ae Russ MEADVILLF: _ Venton » John J. Corenfi 
n, rl, and the ¢€ Wilder a GREENV . Russ Hull Noll, Car! Grecal iii ncEiT 
c Advertising Agenc “ omen Zaks ( rating Company th ae ZANESV Power r as A. nterprises (also known WICHIT: 
‘amera, Rocco - Zackers), James wil Thermon y SVILLE: < , Donald W. Pc ate Recendine ¢ aown Dibbles 
Chanson, In Me NIAGARA FALLS: ilson, Sylvester enner, Pierre Simmons, Al., Jr. enderson, John g Co.) Whatle: 
and Mr. R adie - nte Gardner Boulevard (¢ asin j HENDERSONVILLE MIDLAND: MEMPHIS: 
Chote thee driguez pong a », and Frank Livingst aye oO N n. B Clear Po , 
» Marvi . , cto Rott gston, Bust sill ol Nigh 
_of Magic arvin, and Knights Flory's Sielody _— KINSTON: — ARDN KLAHOMA NANTICOKE: Tom oedema wom digas 
Coffery, Jack ; Nick Florio, Pr ~ Le Joe and Pa hoe. Dav ' — MORE: htemsitins a NASHVILLE: y, Manager SALT LA 
' )eepaate - oprieto , avi peorge on's > . LE: : 
Cohen, Marty See Robert F. rs RALEIGH: - ge R. Anderson Post No Jack Hamil t Club, and Brentwood Diane Jamiesc 
Collectors’ I NORWI abt: , American I NO. w ton, Owner I nner Ciu land 
_—— Items Recording Co Mel CH: Club Carlyle, Robert C Floyd Samatatd egion, and NEW CASTLE: Paes > axman, Owner. and H. ” 
< Dp . McLear ~ . , > . . 7 th 7 1S Sale arrethers 
pa role ivack and Kathe- Penn ie WALLACE: arlyle ENID: dge Natale, Tommy Ch —s % — ’ 
“Come and Get It’ ’ : Strawberry F Norris, ¢ OIL CITY Coconut ms 
d Get It” Co Sew Wis y Festival, , Gene TY: conut Loung ; . 
Cook, David Company M x “ dsor 3 Hotel, and WILSON: aes. OKMULGEE: Friendship L Mrs. Pe lh Say onl a oge 
Crochert, Mr imilian Shepard McCann, R Masonic #1 and A. L eague of America Coure, Ale soute Brock | 
Grecnse, Hen . PATCHOGUE: + ae Roosevelt rie lall (colored), and A. L. Nelson » Besic. & exander Duffic 
pees B-Boy nen Coe Kay's Swing Club, Ka Mck achon = susnoct a PHILADELPHIA: Hayes, Bill 
Crown Re ade Angelorc ’ y achon, sam sEE: Associated : 2 ’ ie and Floyd, Clu , 
cords, Inc ° ( “ni d Artists B anzibar yd, Clud 
Cu $ . ' sutire, Jo B ‘ : ureau -k 
urrie, Lou PURLING: NORTH DA Show oe A. Manager Rodeo a nag &, Beniemia Jackson, Dr. R. B ALEXANI 
_ n, Anton Dellwood, and Jos. G BISMARC KOTA Natic a ‘ a Grand Bil aE ery 7 Commor 
uBois ‘ o = a . y 3 “K: . — f Muskog CIO! otel, > oath 
aoe Production aneuaen wna, Selce Tavern and 8 OKLAHOMA CITY: gee, Okla. . Operator and Wm. Clore, TEXAS . Burke 
Dubonnet _— STER: Art and and_ Ballroom, Randolph, Tayl : subeck, Carl F AUSTIN ENA V 
. ; cords, and J , Valenti, §$ and John Zenker Southwe aylor Carmar - 2 Ni Rockbr 
(lerome) Lipsk d Jerry , Sam Operators , hwestern Attractio an Theatre, and El M ‘ =~ 
ski : , a $6. 5 Alen Shs » and El Morrocco bay 
seen ng pskin ROME: DEV Boldman and as ‘ ex Steifel Vi ANVILL 
“ ne 1ic Records, Ulysses Smith Marks, Al — SHAWNEE id Jack Swiger ee Club PP ccs Mark, Promoter Fuller, | 
ranklin - aco ) ‘ Javis f } » ’ 
» Joe SABATTIS: Chr ub, Mrs. G. J. DeMarco, F vis, Russell AUMONT: EXMORE: 
Granof. Budd eat : istianson wwe , Frank Dupree, Hiram K Bishop, E. W E: 
1 Sabattis : ) ‘ ‘ ° ° Down 
Goldberg (Garrett) y =lub, and Mrs. Vern SA: DuPree, Reese BOLING: wa ng 
Goldstein, Rot , Samuel Coleman a OHIO Williams, Cargile Erlanger Ball Fails, I HAMPTON 
P sea ~l — . ay or wy LAKE: AKRON Melody Paes ogy | light pe jie Manager Spot Maxey b 
, d Magic Rec Birche ~ N: M } rds, inc. red anc ooking 4 — y 
Company cord s, The, Mo Montalvo, Sa tive - king Coopers [gg -YNCHBU 
Qua -_ re eagienae. 4 wl gg aoe Doyle OREGON oMusiani. Renny “eh Ros tlight Bands Book: a 
Semeannant of United Artists Dermens Grill dall, Mgr. y coed lub, and Alfred EUGENE: Philadelphia L ». C ment r- re Manage- MARTIN 
crutching ; 2 phia Lab. Company oO. ma NS" 
Hemlower, Pull Se ee ae, i. i, to 2 Granada Gardens, Shannon Pinsky — — CORPUS CHRISTI Hutchen: 
“High Button S$ irk, Stevens kar one | veorge Subrin Shaeffer, Own sky, Harry a6 Kirk, E : ie 
é hoes,”” and Arthu wner and Manag ’ We er Ra » Edwin NEWPORT 
Sm : ” jack sc ome : r ‘ Manager einstein, ymond, D Zz . RT 
ore Pas neral Manager renee eae CINCINNATI: Club Archie, Commercial I wets Hel S — come —— ac Bu 
ee ide oat ee Peete, ki ork ” SS HERMISTON: —.-_ Embassy Club, Helen Ask eg 
- - sur and Hyma » joseph ayless, H. W os , INS and Ja 2 «Askew, erry's | 
, Sturmak yman ——— Beach Nite Klub or Co Charles, Mrs V allt ss , i enberg, Mrs. R. M ee rag aan L. Dixon, Sr., co Toccata 
nsley, Willi Shed, and Mag w Sander Ber. ts erta _AKESIDE: — Picklin, Thomas Lee, Dos PULA: 
Johnson, Deneld E Edwards, M oy E. a om James McFatridge, Bates, E. P. Matthews, poy eae oe of Script and : Trze 
Kaye-Martin, Kaye-M ilverman, Harry Sunbrock, Larry, 4 PORTLAND: cca dle and New cn of “dee and Oper mon, 
ductions Martin Pros SOUTH FALLSBURGH Show -arry, and his Rodeo Acme Club I Oasis Club, and Joe D time” dust and Swing 
Kenny, Herbert C Dae. Asthar, i Bias Smith, James R Pemees unge, and A. W. cisco, Owner ¢Fran- Linskie (Skippy 
K . : anager , . , Manag Pe ippy Ly 
_ Music Co., and Nick 7 Plaza ger, Hotel Wallace, Dr. J. H Pallais Royale Poll ennsylvania State Grand I of Script and yan)» = 
entros ’ Nic Seldin, S. cL o Je Sbe Yank F allroom of the Knig . 3ranc odge ductio and Score Pro 
King, Gene wood, a ~~ (Lake- Po aggro ? oe: :~ of Oregon, Inc., and Reight, C. _ of Pythias -srnenerete and Operator of 
a Raymond Hotel -), Grand View ae and Ray ROGUE a — Sala, Joseph M., Owner May, Oscar Bap gy 
nem llag Ae David say te ee Bender, Harvey Arnold, Ida Mae i oe — omen }. Cc. sais 
com too £0 renlange. Walter, President - Ron-day-Voo, and U. S SALEM: POTTSTOWN: — 
Levy, John ; yunty Theatre , D earing e 8 Lope, Mr Schmoyer, Mrs. Irn ub Rendezvous 
Sew Leslie end hi —— — = ~~ oammmmatt echasevess ae EL PASO: IN 
; is ** aeoezi" i chic th c " : : . N: , t 
a. Black- t ~% Fantasy Cafe, and Manuel gg American Legion P. McDonough, F ee Everett DIVIE 
anhattan Recording Cor TAN a Bagozzi, Employer Metropolitan ar gency, Inc. Melvin hen n Post No. 75, , Frank - woke Coyal J. HO 
Walter H. Brown, Jr p., and TANNERSVILLE: Stutz. Op heatre, Emanuel SHENANDOAH: np Rivers : 
ae Sam aie Germano, Basil Salanci, Frank J. PENNS Mikita, John Villiams, Bill This L 
Markh: y . d ° F H 
a_i Block a YLVANIA _ SLATINGTON: a he spam 
McCaffrey am ee Jerry ry A. Geese Club. and a ~ Flick, Walter H ae E. ally arr 
, e's Log C: . A. J. uck . juinn, ¢ : — oor, a 2 
oe Jess Gut abin, Nick Burke,  Walthers, — BERWYN _ STRAFFORD: an nd Joe Earl, Cana 
ay a Suit Co., and VALHALLA: Pn Elroy Main oo c eam Walter Sasa egg A., Jr. ce 
» y ’ . 1 ‘i —s ’ 
oe Johrny b+ Palms Restaurant, John nai Co., Nat Burns, —_ Opera fT egy Stripling Stow d 
Millman, Mo Masi, Propriet . = Askins, William BET , ector offel, Adolph , ar 
. rt or 7 : HLEHEM: neones GALV . i 
ag Pedro a ce _ homage Colsaneds Club d er Gedo omg MOK ™ 
Mood duffy’ a Nu g. — >; » an ‘olist P ~ ans, SO BILE: 
+ wd Philip, and Yout : uffy’s Tavern, Terrance Du Mrs. En _ Association, and Pinter, Manager Frank sh_ Radio Club, and Jose Shiro, Charle an E: 
M nument to the F h WATERVLIET iffy Charl ~ seg Cheek, Pres Ronnie’s Rond A. Zelasko ph s —e I 
ea uture : arles Ble = ° »ndezvo fl GO? Ne ] 
a Cortes, Rita, James E. St ne Pengy ot ne No. 157, BLAIRSVILLE: a UPPER DARBY: = PI 
K 9 ais rates Carter, Ingram ba Moose Club, and A. P Wallace, Jerry ey Bros. Circus A 
ille, Lyman McDade, Phil Employer . P. Sundry, wasH GRAND PRAIRIE: | 
Mallory, W INGTON: ¢ 3 HOENIX: 
ry, William BRAEBURN: Ath lub Bagdad, R. P , DENIX: 
Masur Joh Athens, Pete, Manager Wast Marian T , R. P. Bridges and Plantation 
» John . ington Cocktail Lounge 7 eague, Operators 
ee, Edward HENDERSON: AR 
Wright, Robert _ SPRI 
orest Clu 
age, Pre 
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UNE 











John J. 


(also known 
r 


ng Co.) 


lub, and 


omoter 


anager Spot 
ng Coopery 
Bands Book: 
a Manage- 


‘len Askew 
ron, Sr., co 


f Script and 
s and Opera 
and Swing 


ynn), Owner 

Score Pr 
Dperator of 
wingtime” 
Harry E. 


Joe Earl, 


Bridges and 
Operators 


JSICIAN 


HOUSTON: 
Coats, Paul 
Jetson, Oscar 
McMullen, E. L. 
Revis, Bouldin 
Singleterry, J. Ae 
World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
4, W i, President 
LEVELLAND: 
Collins, Dee 
LONGVIEW: 
Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
nd B. D. Holiman, 


MEXIA: 
Payne, 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 

s, Samuel 
Charles 
and Frederick J 

Me Employer 
pORT ARTHUR: 
William 





Demiang, 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Prod 
Scott and Wallace 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. (Lee), 

M Dude Ranch Club 


Nelson 
Kelton 


Productions, 


Rockin’ 





Dude Ranch Club, 
V. (Lee) Leathy 


Manager Spot 
Coopera- 
Book- 
Manage 


J00king 
votlight Bands 
Orchestra 


0.) 


ment ¢ 





, Lou 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, ¢ 
Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY: 
on (Doc) John 
(Cotton 


A., Dixie 
Club) 





Club 


VERMONT 
RUTLAND: 

Brock Hotel, and 

Duffie, Employer 


Mrs. Estelle 


VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA: 

Commonwealth Club, Joseph 

Burke 1 Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 

Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 

Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 








Downing, 
HAMPTON: 
Maxey, T 


Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
M. E 

NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 

McClain, B 

Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek 


Hutchens, 





Diner, Percy 
, Proprietor 
Irwin 

Tris 





, George 


, Leonard 





PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn 
Spot), 
Jr., Employer 
White, William A. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: 
Ackerman, Frank 
Vashington Social Club 
Sirless Grove 
SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CKEEK: 
Schwacier, 
BELOIT: 
Royal 

Cc. H, 
BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. 
GREEN BAY: 
Galst, Erwin 
Franklin, Allen 
Peasley, Charles 
GREENVILLE: 
Reed, Jimmie 
Zanzibar Cocktail Lounge, 
Wm. | Proprietor 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, 
Louis O. Runner, 
and Operator 
HURLEY: 
Club Francis, and James Francis 
Fonte Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern 
MILWAUKEE: 
thia, Nick Williams 
Theatre Bar 


Harry's 
Sizer, 


(formerly 
Harry L. 


and 


(James Delagel) 


Charles 


Leroy 


Palms Ballroom, 


Pilz 


and Mrs. 


w. 


and 


1its, 


and Mr. 
Owner 


hio, 


ontinental 





Manianci, Vince 

Rizzo, Jack D. 

Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 

American Legion, Sam 
Vice-Commander 


Dicken- 
son, 

RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 

Kane’s Moens Lake Resort, 
George A. Kane 
Mr., Manager 
Lodge 


and 
Kendall, 
Wood 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavic 


Holly 


kas, Edward 


SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Derby, 
Owner 


and Herb 


Brown and Lawrence 


Huber, 


WYOMING 


CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, 
Kline, Manager 
JACKSON HOLE: 
R. J. Bar, and C. L. Jensen 
ROCK SPRINGS: 
Smoke House Lounge, 
James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Blue Mirror 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 

Owner 
Clore’s 
Clore 
Club Ellington (D. E. 
and Herb Sachs, 
D. E. Corporation, 
Sachs 
Five O-Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 
Gold, Sol 
Hoberman, John 
Washington Avy 
Club 
Hoffman, Edward F., 
3 Ring Circus 
Kavakos, William, and Kavakos 
Club 
Kirsch, Fred 
Mansfield, En 
Moore, Frank, 
Dust Club 
New Orleans Restaurant, 
Nick Gaston, Proprietor 
O'Brien, John T. 
Perruso’s Restaurant, 
Perruso, Employer 
Purple Iris, Chris D. 


mus and Josept 


and Hazel 


Del K. 





Musical Bar, and Jean 
Corp.), 
President 


and Herb 


Price, Pres. 
iation Country 


Hoffman's 


anuel 


Owner Star 


and 


and Vito 


Cassi- 
Cannon 





n, Robert I 

y Room, Mr. Weintraub, 

: itor, an Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Smith, J. 
T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mann 

Walters, Alfred 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 


Fort Brisbois 
Imeprial Order 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 

EDMONTON: 

Eckersley, Frank J. C. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER: 

Gaylorde Enterprises, 
Carrigan, Manager 

Palomar Supper Club, and 
Sandy 





Chapter of the 
Daughters of 


and L. 


DeSantis 


H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International 
White, Jerry 
J. Walsh 
GRAVENHURST: 
Summer Gardens, 
Webb 
GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Association, and 
Janke, President 


Ice Revue, Robt. 
Rayfield and J. 


and James 


Louis C, 
HAMILTO 
Nutting Merrick 


Produc- 


5 MM. &., 
Bros. Circus (( 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and Riverside 
Pavilion 
LONDON: 
Merrick 
Productions, 
R. Nutting, President 
Seven Dwarfs Inn 
Silver Dollar-Golden Stair 
Tavern, Gordon Kent, Prop. 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN'’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, 
ham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 

OTTAWA: 

Parker, Hugh 

OWEN SOUND: 

Thomas, Howard 

PORT ARTHUR: 

Curtin, M. 

TORONTO: 

Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Langbord, Karl 

Local Union 1452, 
Workers Organizing 
mittee 

Miquelon, V. 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Skorochid, Walter, Ukranian 
National Federation Hall 

Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 
MONTREAL: 
Association des 
siques, Mrs. 
and Antoine 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, 
Artistique 
Coulombe, 
Daoust, 
Fmond, 
Haskett, 
LeRoy, 
Lussier, Pierre 
Norbert, Henri 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, William 
QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA: 

Judith Enterprises, and 

G. W. Haddad 


Pres. 
Ircus 





(Circus 
and M. 


Bros, Circus 
Lrd.), 


Ted Bing- 


M. (Doc) 


CIO Steel 
Com- 


Concerts Clas- 
Edward Blouin, 
Dufor 


and LaSociete 


Charles 

Hubert and Raymond 
Roger 

Don (Martin York) 
Michel 





CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
FAIRBANKS: 
Casa Blanca, 
doon 
Glen A. 
PALMER: 


Sourdough 


and A. G. Mul- 


Elder (Gien Alvin) 
Stage 
Thompson and 
Starns, Owners 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


Tommy 
Terri 


Bar, 
Mrs. 


Owner 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, 
Alberts. Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. 
Andros, George D. 
Anthne, John 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 
Ball, Ray, Owner All Star 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bosserman, Herbert 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B, Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co.” 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Chew, J. H. 

Conway, Stewart 

Dale Bros. Circus 

D'Amico, Don 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Eckhart, Robert 

Feehan, Gordon F, 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“‘American Beauties on Parade"’ 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jess Lee 

Friendship League 
and A. L. Nelson 

Freich, Joe C. 

Gibbs, Charles 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring 

Hollander, Frank, 
Db. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 


George 


Freeland 


Hit 


(Tiny 


of America, 


Circus 


Huga, James 
International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 
Johnson, 
Johnston, 
Kay, Bert 
Kelton, Wallace 
Kimball, Dude 
Kirk, Edwin 
Kosman, Hyman 


Sandy 
Clifford 


(or Romaine) 


Larson, Norman J]. 
Law, Edward 
Leveson, Charles 
Levin, Harry 
Lew Leslie and his ‘‘Blackbirds” 
Maurice, Ralph 
Markham, Dewey 
McCarthy, E. J. 
McCaw, E. E., 
Horse Follies of 
McGowan, Everett 
Magee, Floyd 
Magen, Roy 
Mann, Paul 
Matthews, John 
Meeks, D. C. 
Merry Widow Company, 
Haskell, Raymond E. 
and Ralph Paonessa, 
Miller, George E., Jr., 
Bookers License 1129 
Ken Miller Productions, 
Ken Miller 
Miquelon, V. 
Montalvo, Santos 
N. Edward 
Rhapsody 
New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Chalfant, James Blizzard 
Henry Robinson, Owners 


“*Pigmeat 


Owner 
194/ 


Fugene 
Mauro, 
Managers 
former 


and 


Beck, Employer 

on Ice 

scott 
and 


Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otte, Jim 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N, 

Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 

Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Rhapsody on Ice, 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Hens) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's 

Six Brothers Circus, 
George McCall 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Steele, Larry, Producer 
Steele’s Smart Affairs 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Show 

Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taylor, R. J. 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

White, George 

White, Robert 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 

Young, Robert 


and N. Edw. 


(Hap Roberts 


Mids 


and 


Rodeo 








UNFAIR LIST of 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 


cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
P] ind Wm. Appling 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 





ion Ballroom 

ARKANSAS 

OT SPRINGS: 

Forest Club, and Haskell Hard 
age, Prop. 


UNE, 1952 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William RB. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
ressman, Harry |} 
VER CITY: 
irdi Ballroom 
LONG BEACH: 
Santa Clar 
James 
PITTSBURG: 
Litrenta, Ben 
SACRAMENTO: 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 


( 
cUl 
M Gras 


1 Cafe, and 
1 


Peacock 


ie (Tiny) 








SAN DIEGO: 
El Ca Band 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Kelly, Noel 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- 
thony Carle) 
Jones, Cliff 
Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post Band 


Southern Pacific Club Band 


the American Federation of 


LUIS OBISPO: 
Don 


SAN 
Seaton, 

SAN PABLO: 

kst Club 

Sportsmen's Club 

SANTA BARBARA: 

arkand Hotel 

SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 

TULARE: 
IT De 


Sam 


S Hall 


COLORADO 


LOVELAND: 
Westg Ballroom 


ate 


CONNECTICUT 
DANIELSON: 
Pine House 


GROTON: 
Swiss Villa 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 
JEWETT CITY: 
Jewett City Hotel 
MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 
MYSTIC: 
Alpine 
Peter 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran’s Club 
Wonder Bar, and 
Bernier, Owner 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 
Laskin, 
Wilson 


Frank S. De- 


1 


Club, Inc., an 
Balescracci 


Roger 


Charles 
Line, Inc. 


FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 


Crvstal Bar 

Musical Bar 

Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
HALLANDALE: 

Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
KEY WEST: . 

Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
SARASOTA: 

400" Club 
TAMPA: 

Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon 

Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weatner, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 


Musicians 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and 
L. (known as 
Connie) 

[WIN FALLS: 

Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


Mrs 
Chico 


James 
and 


CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis, 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym 
phony Orchestra 
Samczyky Casimir, Orchestra 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Polish Falcons Hall, Nest 142 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Mecker’s Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
LOSTANT: 
Rendezvous Club, and Murry 
Funk, Manager 


Prop 
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MARISSA: 

Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MATTOON: 

U. S. Grant Hotel 


OLIVE BRANCH: 

44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 

Rova Amvet Hall 
QUINCY: 

Kent, Porter 
STERLING: 

Bowman, John E 

Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 


VINCENNES: 
Fortnightly 
Fortnightly 


IOWA 


Clul ind 


Club Building 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DIKE: 
Memorial 
KEOKUK: 
Kent, Porter 
WEBSTER CITY: 
Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
735, J. E. Black 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA: 

Boiey, Don, Orchestra 

Downs, Red, Orchestra 

Vinewood Dance Pavilion 

WICHITA: 

Campbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 

Carey, Harold, Com 

Club Oasis 

Cowboy Inn 

Cubula Club 

Eagles Lodge 

El Charro Cafe 

Flamingo Club 

KFBI Ranch Boys 

KFH Ark Valley Boys 

KWBB Western Swing Band 

Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 

Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra 

Polar Bear 

Schulze, Frank J. 

Stein, M. Loreen 

Sullivan Independent Theatres, 
Civic, Crawford, Crest, 
Eighty-One Drive-In, Fifty- 
Four Drive-In, Tower, West 


Hall 


Theatres 
KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 


Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 


Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 


Forte, Fran 
418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Gunga Den, Larry LaMarca, 
Prop. 
Happy Landing Club 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan |! (Aetna 
Mus Corp.) 
State Theatre 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patter- 
son, Manager 
Hanes, Reynolds S$ 
Rabasco, C€ A., and Baldwin 
Cafe 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BELLINGHAM: 
Silver Lake Cafe 
FALL RIVER 
¢ Theatre 


Durfe 
GARDNER: 


Florence Rangers Band 


Hevwood-Wrkeficld Band 
HUNTINGTON: 
I Rapids 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 
ni, Prop. 
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METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 


HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, 
cinto, Director 


Vince Gia- 


Polka, The, and Louis Garston, LODI: 
Owner Peter J's 
SOUTHWICK: MONTCLAIR: 
Babbs Beach, and Nelson Babb Montclair Theatre 
SPENCER: MORRISTOWN: 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard Community Theatre 
Reardon jersey Theatre 
WEST WARREN: Palace Theatre 
Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, Park Theatre 


Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 


Silver Sea Horse, and Joe Go- Kiernan, Prop. 
bin, Operator NEWARK: 
WORCESTER: 17 Club 
Gedymin, Walter OAK RIDGE: 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
Gray Holmes PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
MICHIGAN Botany Mills Band 


NETCONG: 
Kiernan's Restaurant, and Frank 


ROCHELLE PARK: 


ESCANABA: 
Welcome Hotel, George Brodd, 


Prop. 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 


Swiss Chalet 


NEW MEXICO 


Johnson Cocktail Lounge ie 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace ROSWELL: 
INTERLOCHEN: ‘~ we 
National Music Camp Scotty’s Night Club and 
ISHPEMING: — oe 
Congress Bar, and Guido heen 
Bonetti, Proprictor ——. 
MARQUETTE: patios 
Johnston, Martin M 
MIDLAND: NEW YORK 
Eagles Club BRIARCLIFF MANOR: 
NEGAUNEE, Briar Oaks Restaurant, 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and Thomas O'Brien 
Peter Bianchi BRONX: 
PORT HURON: : Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
Lakeport Dance Hall prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 
MINNESOTA Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 
DEER RIVER: ander, Prop. 
Hi-Hat Club SRSSEE TE 
MINNEAPOLIS: All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Milkes, C. C. Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and . Patrick Gillespie 
Frank W. Patterson BUFFALO: 
Stone, David Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
PERHAM: cluding Lafayette, Apollo, 
Paul’s Tavern Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria 


ST. PAUL: 


Theatres 


Burk, Jay 

Twin City Amusement Co., and Frontier Ballroom, and Frontier 
Frank W. Patterson Lodge No. 1024, IBPOEW 

Hall, Art 
MISSOURI Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 
KANSAS CITY: Wells, Jack 

El Capitan Tavern, Marvin Williams, Buddy 

King, Owner Williams, Ossian 


Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A. 
POPLAR BLUFF: 


CERES. 


Coliseum 


CATSKILL: 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 


Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- COHOES: 
chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers” Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 
ST. JOSEPH: ull 


Rock Island Hall 
MONTANA 


COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 
Muchler's Hall 
ELMIRA: 


Hollywood Restaurant 


GREAT FALLS: . 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 


ENDICOTT: 
The Casino 


HAVRE: ——— a 
\tom Bar 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny Malides tne 
SHELBY: , a Turk HARRISVILLE: 
Alibi Club, and Alan ur Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 
NEBRASKA New York Villa Restaurant, 
DONIPHAN: and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
Club Midway, Mel Kius ITHACA: 
HASTINGS: Clinton Hotel 
Brick Pile JEFFERSON VALLEY: 


LINCOLN: 


Nino's Italian Cuisine 


Theatres Circuit, in- 


and his Orches- 


Volunteer 


Fire- 


and Vineyards 


Dance-Mor KENMORE: 
OMAHA: Basil Bros 
Baker Advertising Company cluding Colvin Theatre 
Benson Legion Post Club KINGSTON: 
Eagles Club Killmer, Parl, 
VFW Club tra (Lester Marks) 
Whitney, John B. Ulster County 
men's Association 
NEVADA MECHANICVILLE: 
ELY Cole, Harold 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank MOHAWEs 
Pace Hurdic, Leslie, 
Dance Hall 
NEW JERSEY MOUNT a 
ty Hote 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cate ’ 








Disc Company « America 
Surf Bar (Asch ae 
CAMDEN: Embassy Club, and Martin Na 
Polish American Citizens Club tale, Vice-T Fast 57th St., 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's Amusement Corp. 
Parish Manor Record Co., and Irving 
CLIFTON: N. Ber 
Boeckmann, Jacob Morales, Cruz 
DENVILLE: Richman, William I 
‘ ' - iddy. Orchestra Traemer's Restaurant 
FATONTOWN Willis, Stanley 
ATO vt . 
Sars ‘Teck € NORFOLK: 
; : Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
ELIZABETH: Briggs, Prop 
oral ing N Agresta, 
( - l unge irs gresta OLEAN: 
wher ae 
Polish-American Club Rollerland Rink 
Polish Falcons of America, Nest PALMYRA: 
12¢ Palmyra Ine 


PEEKSKILL: 
Washington Tavern, and 
Barney D'Amato, Proprietor 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 
Polish Community Home 
(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 
Alhambra Roller Rink, and 


Gene Miller 
UTICA: 
Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 


tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 
Scharf, Roger, and his Orches- 
tra 
Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 
OHIO 
AKRON: 
German-American 
ALLIANCE: 
Dante Alighieri Society 
Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 
Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 
Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 
Steamer Avalon 
COLUMBUS: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 297 
CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell Music Club 
DAYTON: 
The Ring, 
GENEVA: 
Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 
Parks 
Municipal Building 
IRONTON: 
American Legion, Post 59, and 
Mack Lilly, Commander 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko's Circle L Ranch 
PAINESVILLE: 
Slim Luse and 
Rangers 
LIMA: 
3illger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 
Richland Recreation Center 
MILON: 
Andy's, Ralph 
NORTH LIMA: 
Smith, Chuck, 
PIERPONT: 
Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 


Club 


Maura Paul, Op. 


and Dustin E. 


his Swinging 


Ackerman Mgr. 


Orchestra 


RUSSEL’S POINT: ‘ 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
VAN WERT: 
a FP. GO Elke 
Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 
OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA 
Rodeo Association 
OREGON 
GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- 


fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNVILLE: 
uM igton Band 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run 
DUPONT: 
Cameo Cafe 
EMPORIUM: 
Happiness 





Inn 


I f Clut 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley Rog- 
ers, Prop. 





FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 

FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City Inn 

FREEDOM: 

Sully’s Inn 

JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 

NEW BRIGHTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Broadway Tavern 

NEW CASTLE: 
Gables Hotel, and 

Frank Giammarino 

OLD FORGE: 

Club 17 

PHILADELPHIA: 
Dupree, Hiram 

PITTSBURGH: 

Club 22 


New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and KENOSHA: 


Jim Passarella, Props. 

READING: 

Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROULETTE: 

Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
ROSSITER: 

Green Village 
SCRANTON: 

Yarrish's Cafe 
SUPERIOR: 

American Legion Club 
WILKINSBURG: 

Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 
NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Ciub 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Alhambra Shrine 
NASHVILLE: 


Stein, Abe 


TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Al Hardy and Band 
The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
EL PASO: 
Sunland Club 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Clut 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 

and Dairy Stores 

ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Clul 
and Louie Risk, 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Club-D-l ind 
Jimmy DeBato 
Gay Spot, and Adda 
Howard Weekly 
West End Tavern, and 
A. B. Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, 
Owner 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: 
Koehne’s Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 
Beaver Dam 
Band, Frederick A. 


Owner 


“Flop’’ Thompson 
Operators 


te, 


Davis and 


R. D. Hiley, 


American Legion 
Parfrey 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICI 





BELOIT: 

Beloit Recreation Band, and Dea 

Cuthbert 

BLOOMINGTON: 

McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 

Sid Earl Orchestra 
COTTAGE GROVE: 












Cottage Grove Town Hall, jj, tone, 
Galvin, Operator bells 
CUSTER: ag 
People’s Tavern and Dance Haj : ~~ 


and Mrs. Truda 
DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley’s Nite Club 
Wildwood Nite Club, ang 
John Stone, Manager 


Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 
Petrifying Springs Club Hou, 








NORTH FREEDOM: ¢ an inst 
American Legion Hall 0. f 
OREGON: en_Il, ( 

Village Hall SALE- 
PARDEEVILLE: mplete | 

Fox River Valley Boys Orches, Mes: 5 
REWEY: 


High School 
Town Hall 
SOLDIER’S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken, Band 
STOUGHTON: 
Stoughton Country Club, Dr BRibon 
O. A. Gregerson, Pres, 
TREVOR: 
Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mg 
Timms Hall and Tavern 
WESTFIELD: 
O'Neil, Kermit 
Orchestra 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Gross, Quesnal and Louis 








and Ray, 


WYOMING 
LARAMIE: 
Stevens, Sammy 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Star Dust Club, 
Proprietor 

Wells, Jack 


HAWAI! 


HONOLULU: ced acti 
49th State Recording Co. 4 . 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 


BRANDON: 
Palladium 
WINNIPEG: 
Roseland 
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